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HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


ter, is an interesting book, whether we consider its 
antiquity, its origin, its wide circulation, or the 
events which it relates and predicts. 


and years—to have had communications with the 
Deity, and to have been sent to us to reveal his 


will respecting our duty—bringing down to us the | 
sayings and doings of many of the wisest and | 
best men that have ever lived—giving us much | 
information respecting the early ages of our race, | 


and, indeed, the only information on which we 


could confidently rely—I say, should such a man | 
appear among us, and take up his residence with | 


us, we should feel a deep interest in him—we 


should be curious to know his origin—his educa- | 


tion—where he had been—what he had done—in 
short, to know his history. 
Now, though we are acquainted with no indi- 


vidual of this description, yet we have a book | 


which does answer to it in several particulars. 
Some portions of it are more than three thousand 
years old—it claims to be a revelation from God— 
it contains the only authentic records of the early 
history of man, and of the creation of the world— 
it tells us what wise and good men, in past ages, have 
thought, and how they have conducted—it makes 
us acquainted with some of the most astonishing 
and interesting events that have transpired in the 
world. Such a book is the Bible. 
of its religious character—considered simply as a 


erary point of view—it cannot fail to be interest- | 
ing to those who are fond of acquiring knowledge. | 
With these views, I have selected as the subject | 
of this paper, the “literary history of the Bible.” | 
1, The word Bible, as some of you may know, is | 


the English form of the Greek word Biblos, which 
It is called the Bible, or the book, by 
way of eminence, to distinguish it from all other 


means book. 


books, as being infinitely superior to every unin- 
spired production of the human mind. In the same 
way, the name Koran is given to the writings of 
Mohammed, intimating that they are the chief wri- 
tings to be read, or, eminently, the reading. 

2. The common division of the Bible is into the 


Old and New Testament. This word, with us, 


Independently | 


| 








} 





| a person declares his will in relation to his property 
| after his death. 
Tux Bible, independently of its religious charac- | 


This is not, however, its meaning 
when applied to the Scriptures. It is taken from 
the Greek translation of the Hebrew word mean- 
ing covenant, compact, or agreement. ‘The word 


| is applied to the covenant or c.:apact which God 
Should an individual come among us, claiming | 
to have lived in this world more than three thous- | 


made with the Jews to be their God; and thus pri- 
marily denotes the agreement, the compact, the 
promises, the institutions of the old dispensation, 
and then the record of that compact in the writings 
of Moses and the prophets. The name Old Testa- 
ment, or old covenant, therefore, denotes the record 
of the compact, or institution, made by Jehovah 
with his people, or his dispensation under the Jew- 
The name New Testament denotes 
the record of his compact with his people under the 
Messiah, or since Christ came. 


ish economy. 


By whom this title 
was given is not certainly known; yet it can be 
traced back to a very early date—to within two 
centuries of the Christian era. 

The Jews divided the Old Testament into three 
parts—the law, the prophets, and the Hagiographia, 
or holy writings. ‘To this division reference is made 
by our Savior in Luke: “All things must be ful- 
filled, which were written in the law of Moses, and 
in the prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me.”’ 
The law comprised the first five books, called the 
Pentateuch—Hagiographia included the Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Solomon’s Song; and 
the prophets comprised all the rest. 

The books of the Old Testament were written 


| in Hebrew, with the exception of Daniel and some 


parts of Ezra, which were written in Chaldee. 


| The reason of this is, that these books were writ- 
book of high antiquity—regarded merely in a lit- | 


ten after the captivity, during which many of the 
Jews had learned, by intercourse with the Chal- 
deans, or Babylonians, their language. 

The books of the New Testament were all writ- 
ten in Greek, except, perhaps, Matthew, whose 
Gospel is by some supposed to have been first writ- 
ten in Hebrew, or Syriac, the language then spo- 
ken in Judea. 

3. It is the testimony of all antiquity, that Mo- 
ses was the author of the Pentateuch, with the 
exception of the last chapter of Deuteronomy, 
which records his death and burial. That was 
probably added by Joshua, his successor. The 
Hagiographia, or holy writings, were mostly writ- 
ten by David and Solomon, though several of the 
Psalms were composed by other individuals. ‘The 


means a will, an instrument in writing, by which i books of the prophets were written by the persons 
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whose names they bear; and the historical parts 


were written by different individuals, whose names 
have not come down to us. 


does not weaken their authority as inspired wri- | 
tings; because we have the strongest historical tes- | 


timony possible, that the same books which com- 
pose our Bible were originally received as the in- 
spired oracles of God by the Jews, who had full 


evidence of their Divine original. The absence of 


the name of the writer does not invalidate the | 


claim of the book to inspiration, any more than 
the same circumstance would go to prove the false- 
ness of history. 


of an event, may be written by an unknown per- 


son; and if they who live at the time such a his- | 
tory makes its appearance, and who, therefore, | 
have the means of ascertaining its truth, receive it | 
as true, then there is no reason why those who 


come after them should reject it. 

The Old Testament, you will see, was not writ- 
ten all at once. 
hundred years before Christ, and Malachi lived about 
four hundred prior to that event. 


through a period of more than one thousand years. | 


4. These books were collected, it is supposed, 
into one volume by Ezra, soon after the return 
from the Babylonian captivity, B. C. 456, with the 


But this circumstance | 


A true history of a country, or | 


Moses wrote his books about fifteen 


The books, then, | 


were written at different intervals, extending | 








| countries. 


of these used by the Jewish Rabbi in the thirteenth 
century. This division was invented and used by 
Robert Stephens, in an edition of the New Testa- 
ment in 1561. It was made while he was on his 
journey from Lyons to Paris, during the intervals 


of rest from traveling. You will perceive, then, 


| that these divisions are wholly of human inven- 


tion—made solely for the sake of more convenient 
reference. It is evident that they were not, in all 
cases, judiciously made. ‘The sense is often inter- 
rupted by the close of a chapter, and still oftener 
by the break in the verses. In reading the Bible, 
therefore, little regard should be had to this divis- 
ion. ‘The only use is for reference; and as all the 
books that have been printed for three hundred 
years, that refer to the Bible, have made their refer- 
ences to these chapters and verses, any attempt to 
alter them for general use would be to introduce 
endless confusion in quoting the Scriptures. 

6. Translations of the Bible. After the Hebrew 
had ceased to be spoken, and had become a dead 
language, in the second century before Christ, and 
still more after the spread of Christianity, transla- 
tions of the Hebrew Scriptures into the prevailing 
languages of the age became a thing of necessity, 
both to Jews and Christians, in Palestine and other 
Accordingly, almost every language 


| then current received at least one version, which 


exception of Zechariah and Malachi, which, as | 


these prophets did not write till after the death of 


Ezra, could not have been included till after this 
period. 


The books of the New Testament were all writ- | 
ten within about sixty years after the death of | 


Christ. Of all the various opinions that have been 


maintained concerning the person who first col- | 
lected the books of the New Testament, the most | 


1 


general seems to be that this was done by St. John, | 


nearly at the close of the first century of the Chris- 
tian era. 


5. The books of the Bible were anciently written | 


without any breaks, or divisions into chapters and 
verses. 


the Old Testament into greater and smaller sec- | 


tions. ‘These sections, in the law and prophets, 
were read in the worship of the synagogue, and 
corresponded in number to the Sabbaths of the 


year. The division of the Old Testament into 


chapters, as we at present have them, is of modern 
date. It was first adopted by Cardinal Hugo, who | 
wrote a celebrated commentary on the Scriptures | 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. But | 
he did not subdivide the chapters into verses as | 


they now are. 


than, a famous Jewish Rabbi, who flourished about 


the time of Hugo. 


The verses into which the New Testament is di- | 


vided are still more modern, and are an imitation 


This was done by Mordecai Naz- | 


For convenience, the Jews early divided | 





became of ecclesiastical authority, and was used 
instead of the original Hebrew. In this way there 
arose, almost cotemporaneously, the Alexandrian 
version, for the Grecian and Egyptian Jews, and 
the earliest Chaldee versions, for those who dwelt 
in Palestine and Babylonia. After the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, the Syrian Christians made 
the Syriac version; and the Latin Christians pro- 
cured a Latin version, which, at the close of the 
fourth century, was superseded by the version of 
Jerome, called the Vulgate. After the wide exten- 
sion of the Arabic language, produced by the Ara- 
bian conquests, both Jews and Christians began to 
translate the Scriptures into Arabic also. 

The Alexandrian translation, or Septuagint, as 
it is more generally called, is the oldest of all the 
Greek, or, indeed, of all the versions whatever of 
the Old Testament. 
in some degree, vailed in Jewish legends. 


The origin of this version is, 
Accord- 
ing to them, Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt 
from 284 to 296, B. C., having formed the wish, 
through the advice of his librarian, Demetrius 
Phalerius, to possess a Greek translation of the Mo- 
saic writings for the Alexandrian library, sent an 
embassy to Jerusalem for this object, and obtained 
a Hebrew manuscript, and seventy-two learned 
Jews to translate it. These all labored together in 
the translation, which, after mutual consultation, 
they dictated to Demetrius. A more probable sup- 


position is, that, after the Jews had settled in Egypt 
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in great numbers, and had forgotten, in a great 
measure, the Hebrew language, a Greek transla- 
tion of the Scriptures became necessary for the use 
of the public worship in their synagogues. This 
would, in all probability, be prepared under the au- 
thority of the Sanhedrim, which consisted of sev- 
enty-two members. But whatever may be the 
truth respecting the origin of this translation, 
there was such a one made about two hundred 
and forty years before Christ. 
Septuagint, from the number engaged in transla- 
ting it—that being the Latin name for seventy. 


Other translations were made in the various lan- | 


It is called the | 


guages theri prevalent; but, as it would transcend | 


our limits to notice them, I pass to a subject more | 


particularly interesting to us—the history of the 
English translation of the Bible. 
It would be difficult to ascertain precisely when 


the Scriptures were first translated into the lan- | 
It is well settled that the | 
Saxons read the Bible in their own language, some | 


guage of Great Britian. 


parts having been translated as early as the eighth | 


century. It is supposed, though not absolutely 


certain, that the whole Bible was translated into | 


that language by the venerable Bede, about the 
year 730. 





The first translation of the whole Bible into the 1 


English tongue was made by some unknown indi- | 
vidual, about the year 1290. About ninety years | 
afterward, John Wickliffe, the morning star of the | 


Reformation, translated the entire Scriptures into 
English from the Latin. ‘This was about eighty 
years before the invention of printing; and the la- 
bor and expense of transcribing it probably pre- 
vented a very extensive circulation among the peo- 
ple. This expense was so great that the price of 
a New Testament was not less than £40 sterling, 
or $177.76 of our money, Yet this translation is 
known to have produced a powerful effect on the 
minds of the people. Knowledge was beginning 
to be sought for with avidity—the eyes of the peo- 
ple were beginning to be opened to the abomina- 


tioas of the Church of Rome, and the national | 


mind was preparing for the great change which fol- 
lowed in the days of Luther. So deep was the 
impression made by Wickliffe’s translation, and so 
dangerous was it thought to be to the interest of 
the Catholic religion, that a bill was brought into 
the House of Lords for the purpose of suppressing 
it. The bill was rejected through the influence of 
the Duke of Lancaster; and this gave encourage- 
ment to the friends of Wickliffe to publish a more 
correct translation of the Bible. At a convoca- 
tion, however, held at Oxford, in 1408, it was de- 
creed that no one should translate any text of holy 
Scripture into English, or any other tongue, in the 
way of book, tract, or treatise; and that no publi- 
cation of this sort, composed in the time of John 


| Wickliffe, or since, or thereafter to be composed, 


should be read, either in part or in whole, either 
in public or in private, under the pain of the 
greater excommunication, until such translation 
should be approved by the diocesan of the place. 
Every one who should act in contradiction to this 
order, to be punished as an abettor of heresy 
and error. From the reign of Henry IV to the 
Reformation, every one who owned a fragment 
of Wickliffe’s Bible was conscious of harboring a 
witness, whose appearance would infallibly consign 
him to the dungeon, and possibly to the flames: 
“Then,’’ says Milton, ‘ was the sacred Bible sought 
out from dusty corners; the schools were opened ; 
divine and human learning raked out of the em- 
bersof forgotten tongues; princes and cities trooped 
apace to the newly erected banners of salvation. 
Martyrs, with the irresistible might of weakness, 
shook the powers of darkness, and scorned the fiery 
rage of the old red dragon.”’ 

The art of printing was discovered in 1457. The 
Latin Bible was printed in 1462. In 1488, the Old 
Testament was printed in Hebrew, and in 1516, the 
New Testament in Greek. In 1474, the art of 
printing was brought into England, and a press 
was set up at Westminster. The monks were 
They de- 
claimedfrom their pulpits that there was now a 
new language discovered, called Greek, of which 


greatly alarmed by these proceedings. 


people should beware, since it was that which pro- 


| duced all the heresies; that in this language was 


| 








| Tyndal. 


| come forth a book, called the New Testament, 
| which was in every body’s hands, and was full of 


thorns and briars; that there was also now another 
language started up, which they called Hebrew, 
and those who learned it were termed Hebrews. 
The Vicar of Croydon, preaching at Paul’s Cross, 
said, ‘*We must root out printing, or printing will 
root out us.”’ 

For the first printed English translation of any 
portion of the Bible, we are indebted to William 
This faithful confessor was born on the 
borders of Wales, and was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Having in vain attempted to in- 
troduce himself into the Bishop of London’s fam- 
ily, in order that he might there prosecute, with 
greater security, his design of translating the New 
Testament into English, he repaired to Flanders, 
at the expense of a Mr. Monmouth, of London. 
At Antwerp, with the assistance of two other 
learned men, both afterward put to death for their 
opinions, he applied himself closely to the work of 
translating the New Testament from the original 
Greek. 

The first edition appeared in 1526. 
were imported into London, where it was very in- 
dustriously circulated and read. Archbishop War- 
ham and the Bishop of London immediately issued 


Copies of it 
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orders to bring in all the New Testaments transla- | 
Those | 


ted into English, that they might be burned. 
who were suspected of importing and concealing any 


of these books, were adjudged, by the Chancellor, 
Sir Thomas More, to ride with their faces to the tails | 
of their horses, with papers on their heads, and the | 
New Testaments and other books which they had | 


dispersed hung about their cloaks; and at the stand- 
ard in Cheapside to throw them into a fire pre- 


pared for that purpose, and to be fined at the King’s | 
| ious to the Catholic part of the English nation; 


But all this had little effect, except to 
Several edi- 


pleasure. 
turn public attention to the subject. 


tions of the New Testament appeared soon after, | 
severe penalties, the translating or reading the Bi- 


of several thousands each, and were soon disposed 
of. This gave offense to the friends of the Romish 


Church; and a plan was laid by the English bish- | 
ops to ruin the man whose New Testament was | 
He was 


circulating so widely among the people. 
seized in the name of the Emperor, and imprisoned 
at Antwerp a year and a half. 


tions and examinations, he was condemned as a her- | 


etic. 


tion, he prayed, with loud voice and fervent zeal, 


that the Lord would open the eyes of the King of | 
England; and he was then strangled, and his body | 


was burned. 

In 1534, Archbishop Cranmer prevailed upon the 
convocation of bishops to frame an address to the 
King, praying that he would authorize the trans- 
lation of the Bible into English. 
this design, Cranmer divided Tyndal’s translation 


which he distributed among the most learned bish- 


ops of the age. They all entered on the work, ex- 


cept the Bishop of London, whose share was the | 


Acts of the Apostles. 


seen in the following language, which he made use | 
of: “I marvel much what my Lord of Canterbury | 
| soon after the accession of James I, complaints 
| were made of these faults to the King, who author- 


meaneth, that thus abaseth the people, and in giv- 
ing them liberty to read the Scriptures, which doth 
nothing else but infest them with heresy. 


will; and therefore my Lord of Canterbury shall 
have his book again; for I never will be guilty of | 


bringing the simple people into error.”’ 


The 4th of October, 1555, was signalized by the | 
ad ¢ { 


publication, for the first time, of the whole Bible 
in the English language. It was probably printed 
at Zurich, in Switzerland. It was translated by 
Miles Coverdale, by whom it was dedicated to 
Henry VIII, in the following language: ‘“ Unto 


the most victorious Prince, and our most gracious 


sovereign Lord King Henry the Eighth, King of | 
| text. Seven of them died, or declined the task, 
of the faith, and, under God, the Chief and Su- || 


England and of France, Lord of Ireland, defender 


preme Head of the Church of England.”’ 
Coverdale was a native of Yorkshire. 
educated at Cambridge, and became Bishop of Ex- 





After many disputa- | 


When he was brought to the place of execu- | 





; 
| permitted. 
In pursuance of | 
| Douay Bible. 
of the New Testament into nine or ten parts, | Catholics of the present day allow to be correct. 
| Bible was soon felt te be an inconvenience. 


His feelings respecting it are | 


I have || 
bestowed never an hour on my portion, and never | 


He was | 
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eter; but entertaining principles favorable to the Re- 
formation, he was obliged to escape to the conti- 


' nent, where he zealously applied himself to the 


study and translation of the Scriptures. His trans- 
lation is said to have been a great improvement on 
Tyndal’s. He uses the purest style then in vogue. 


To him and the translators of the present author- 


| ized version, our language owes, perhaps, more than 
| to all the authors who have written since. 


But these translations were, in general, obnox- 


| and several parliamentary edicts were sent forth 


in the reign of Henry VIII, prohibiting, under 


| ble in the English tongue. 


In the reign of Edward VI, (1547,) the Reforma- 
tion was encouraged, and these acts were repealed. 
The reign of Mary, which followed, was too unfa- 
vorable for translations into English, and none were 
made. But in the reign of Elizabeth things wore 
a brighter aspect. The Liturgy was revised and 
established, and the Bible was translated under the 
direction of Archbishop Parker, in 1568. 

These labors of the Protestants had their effect 
on the Catholics. As they would not use the ver- 


sions of those whom they considered heretics, and 


| were ashamed of having no version for their use, 
| they undertock to translate as far as they were 


Their translation was completed in 
1610, and printed at Douay—hence called the 
It is the only version which the 


The existence of so many translations of the 
Hav- 
ing been made by single individuals, or by a very 
few, and that, too, without the proper helps, it was 
to be expected that many faults would be found in 
them. At a convocation of the clergy in 1603, 


This version 
is the one we possess, and is probably destined to 


ized and enjoined a new translation. 


remain to the end of time as one of the most splen- 
did monuments of scholarship and success the world 
has ever seen. 

It claims the highest character for accuracy: 


which claim is founded on the number and quali- 
| fications of the translators, the manner in which 
_ they executed their task, and the circumstances of 
| the times in which they lived. 


The men appointed 


| for this important labor were fifty-four in number, 
_ all of them pre-eminently distinguished for piety, 


and sound learning in the original languages of the 


before the commencement of the work, and the 
remaining forty-seven were divided into six classes, 
from seven to ten ineach. ‘To each of these classes 


was assigned a certain portion of the Scriptures. 
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Each individual translated his portion by himself. 


These several translations were then read by the | 


whole division, who together agreed upon the final 
reading. The part thus finished was sent to each 
of the other divisions to be revised—by which ar- 


THE WISH. 


rangement, every part of the Bible passed the scru- | 


tiny of each of the forty-seven translators succes- 
sively. Besides, these translators were authorized 
to call to their aid any learned men whose stu- 
dies might enable them to shed light on any diffi- 
cult passages. 
three years; and all the translators lived to see its 
completion. 

One circumstance in the aspect of the times de- 
serves special attention, as it affords another most 


satisfactory evidence of its impartiality. The Pro- 


testant world was more nearly harmonious in sen- | 


timent than it has ever been since. It was not yet 


divided into sects and parties. 


two divisions of Christendom—the Catholics and the | 
The latter were all marshaled under | 


Protestants. 
one banner; and being occupied in opposing one 


mighty enemy, had not yet found time to attack | 
one another, and build up distinct parties. You | 
will see how favorable this state of things was to an | 


impartial translation. 


on the part of the translators, to give to any pas- | 


sage a sectarian meaning. In this respect, it may 


be pronounced incapable of amendment. Were a 


translation attempted at the present day, it would | 


be difficult, if not impossible, to make one which 


should secure the confidence of all the differing | 
But it so happened that the ver- | 


denominations. 
sion we possess was made just at that auspicious 


moment of peace and harmony among Protestants, | 


which has secured its adoption by all as a common 


standard. None can charge it with partiality, as 


favoring this or that sect, for the good reason that | 
Men may differ in their 
construction of particular passages; but I know of | 
no denomination which has generally expressed a | 


sects did not then exist. 


desire for a new and different translation. 
It is sometimes said that modern advances in 


knowledge of the original Scriptures have been so | 
great, that many errors have been detected in the | 
So much has been said by some | 


present version. 
on this subject, that much has been done to shake 
the confidence of many in its correctness. Let it 
be understood, however, that such assertions do 


not refer to any thing important—any essential | 


truth—but exclusively to minor points of criticism. 


It is the testimony of the learned of all denomina- | 


tions, who are most competent to decide, that all 
the corrections and alterations that could be prop- 


erly made, would not alter a single doctrine or | 


duty stated in the Bible. 
It is an interesting circumstance, in connection 
with this subject, that during that long period of 


The whole work occupied about | 


There were only | 


There was no temptation, | 
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more than one thousand years of general darkness, 
there was in England in each century, excepting 
the fifth and sixth, some one or more scholars, pre- 
eminent for knowledge of the Hebrew language. 
At the period when the first English translations 
were printed, such examples, instead of being few, 
like a star here and there in a cloudy sky, were so 
numerous as to form an illustrious constellation, 
whose light has reached our own age. Knowledge, 
indeed, is more diffused at the present day; but it 
should be borne in mind that the diffusion of knowl- 
edge is not the same as accuracy and depth; and 
while the multitude may have a superficial knowl- 
edge of a great many things, they may have no 
accurate and profound knowledge of any. Many 
of our fathers were, from their youth, familiar with 
the original Scriptures; and in former generations 
some ministers were accustomed to read, morning 
and evening, at the family altar, out of the Greek 
and Hebrew Bible. 

Such is briefly the history of the Scriptures. 
Their remarkable preservation and transmission 
furnishes striking evidence of their inherent and 
How ineffectual have been 
The time has 
been when to read the Bible was death. Infidelity 
has fought against it; but it still lives, and is, at 


indestructible power. 
all efforts to bury them in oblivion! 


| this moment, more widely diffused than any other 





book on earth. And in its past success we have a 
pledge of its future triumph. The light which it 
has kindled up in this world will never be extin- 
guished. It will burn with increasing brightness 
till its cheering influence shall be felt to earth’s re- 


motest bounds. 
OB Bere 


Original. 
THE WISH. 


Addressed to an elderly lady on her birth-day. 


Tue sage, as he stands on the verge of the tomb, 
Looks back on the life that is past ; 

And forward, beyond the chill grave’s dismal gloom, 
To a heaven of glory and rest. 


The past like a point or a moment appears, 
Closely checkered with bliss and alloy ; 

But, through faith in the Savior, futurity wears 
An aspect irradiant with joy. 


But the end of a year, and the end of a life, 
To the Christian afford a like view: 

The past, with sorrows and joys, appears brief, 
While hope paints the future’s bright hue. 


Thus may you, as each year passes quickly away, 
Find its moments of bliss still increase; 

Till the last and the best shall lose its last day 
In realized visions of peace. W. 








Original. 
INFIDELITY. 

Wuart is there so repugnant to the feelings of 
one who is possessed of the slightest degree of rev- 
erence, as to see man, weak, helpless, and account- 
able man, denying the existence of God? Surely, 
if there is a defect of human beings that merits the 
disapprobation of the Almighty, or if there is ex- 
hibited a trait of character that bears the evidence 
of a perfect destitution of moral principle, it is this. 
Man, on every side, beholds his pathway strewed 
with blessings, in which are visible the marks of a 
designing hand. He revels in these bounties seem- 
ingly unconscious that he has any thing to pay in 
return, and distributes them according to his pleas- 
ure. He is not unconscious of the beauties of na- 
ture; but inquire of him their origin, and he will 
endeavor to convince you that these are freaks of 
Nature, which have occurred by chance alone. Bid 
him gaze upon the canopy of heaven, when the 
rays of the summer sun are mingling their light 
with the clouds that decorate its surface, or when 
it is lighted up with the glittering orbs that speak 
to the glory of their Maker, in every ray that 
meets his vision, and inquire of him if chance is 
the author of the scenery there displayed, and in 
With 


him enter into the recesses of the human mind— 


confidence he will reply in the affirmative. 


direct his attention to its various functions—point 
out the superior wisdom that is there exhibited, 
and inquire if he still finds no evidence of a su- 
preme Author, and again, in infidel blindness, he 
gives chance all the glory, and traces not, in these 
Vain 


man! you may thus speculate until you lose your- 


mysteries, the love, the wisdom of God. 


self in your own sophistry; yet there is a voice 
within that speaks to your condemnation, and bids 
And al- 


though you may heed not its silent admonitions, 


you seek for truth before it be too late. 


but lull yourself into fancied security, yet there is 
a time approaching in which you will gladly invoke 
the divine light which you are now rejecting, to 
illuminate the darkness of the tomb. Go, then, 
before it be too late—divest yourself of your fan- 
cied superiority—learn wisdom of those stars whose 
Author you have denied, for they will speak to you 
in a voice not to be mistaken. ‘They will tell you 
of the power, the wisdom, the love of God; for 
Yea, 


go bow to the humblest flower that blooms amidst 


these are all exhibited in their construction. 


earth’s carpeting—read there your own inferiority, 
and learn, in penitence, that lesson of wisdom 
which it is capable of imparting, in the display of 
beauty and ingenuity that it exhibits in honor of 
its Maker. 
pounded beauties of the vegetable world, and exer- 


Then turn your attention to the com- 


cise your faculties no longer in philosophizing upon 
the wonders of the goddess Chance; but, as the 


INFIDELITY. 








book of nature unfolds to your view its pages, 
upon which are inscribed in living light those 
truths which can satisfy the noblest powers of 
the mind, let these meet with a reception, that 
they may remove those contaminating principles 
which have so long debased your faculties and 
diminished your moral worth. And, through their 
influence, may the last glimmering hope of infidel- 
ity, to which you have so long clung, be extin- 
guished; and, as its fading taper is rendered dim 
by the refalgent rays of moral truth, may you feel 
prepared to wave it a last adieu, and exult in an 
exchange by which you are furnished with a source 
of true happiness. ‘The first dawning of infidelity 
in the mindof any individual has ever been marked, 
by those who do not profess skepticism, with feel- 
ings of the most fearful apprehension; and well 
may they be, for they are signals of an approach- 
ing storm, which will not only ingulf the subject 
in misery, but whose effects will be felt wherever 
he exerts an influence, and to an extent which hu- 
man intellect can never ascertain. 

But it is not by man alone that an influence of 
this character has been exerted; for even the heart 
of woman has been open to the reception of those 
sentiments which are in their nature calculated to 
disrobe her of the last remains of female dignity, 
disenthrone virtue, and destroy the lustre of her 
moral character. But when we consider the extent 
of female influence, it is then that we may tremble 
in anticipation of the effects which such principles 
may produce. ‘To the female it belongs to stamp 
the first impressions upon the youthful mind—im- 
pressions Which are often the polar star through 
the pathway of life, and the gloom or the glory of 
the hour of death. With what interest, then, should 
she attend to the cultivation of correct principles, 
and to that improvement which is calculated to ex- 
alt the character, and crown the life with usefulness. 

Readers, many of us will soon commence our ¢a- 
reer in life. The future, in which is traced our des- 
tiny, lies before us, vailed in impenetrable mystery. 
We are about to enter upon it with anticipations 
of happiness glowing brightly; but how many of 
Yet much 
depends upon ourselves whether our course be pros- 
If we go to meet it, fortified 
with principles, not of infidelity but of strict moral- 


them will be realized we know not. 
perous or adverse. 


ity and virtue, with a firm confidence in the exist- 
ence and guardianship of a superior Being, and a 
determination to render ourselves useful in life, we 
shall enjoy the pleasures of an approving con- 
science, and our labors will be finally recompensed 


with eternal felicity. C. C. 
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THe proudest man on earth is but a pauper, fed 
and clothed by the bounty of Heaven. 
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ELIZA PARSONS. 


MRS. 


BY MRS. E. 8S. SEAGER. 


Tue life of Mrs. Parsons, which was prematurely | 


closed at the age of thirty-three, was passed in the 





quiet, unostentatious discharge of domestic and | 


Christian duties, unmarked by any of those stri- 


king incidents or events which serve “to point a | 


moral or adorn a tale.’’ This circumstance, while 


it makes it difficult to prepare a biographical | 


sketch, enlivened by details of general interest, 


does not lessen the obligation on those who knew 


her worth, and witnessed her active and useful ex- | 


ertions for the benefit of her fellow beings, and her | 
devotion to God, to contribute in every possible | 


way to the preservation of her memory. 
The woman who, like Mrs. Parsons, devotes her- 
self, not with momentary vigor, but with unwearied 


fidelity and persevering resolution, to the discharge | 





of the duties incumbent on the wife of a Methodist | 


minister, possesses a character, and performs ser- | 
But | 
the extent and reality of her merits are seldom ap- | 


vices, inestimable in her day and generation. 


preciated. 
lost and forgotten. 
quent speaker, or a successful minister, receives the 
undivided applause of the community which wit- 
nessed the displays of his talents, or were benefit- 


In most cases, all she did and was is soon || 
The husband, if he be an elo- | 





met the difficulties and privations, sacrifices and 
toils, which must, of necessity, fall to the lot of the 
wife of an itinerant minister, not with repinings at 
her lot, and wishes that her husband might locate, 
but with patience, meekness, and cheerful courage. 
Before she entered upon her new relations, she sur- 
veyed the ground upon which she was to stand, 
and the duties to which she might be called; and 
she was prepared to meet all her obligations well. 
Her sense of responsibility was enlarged by just 
views of the duties of her station, and she never 
shrunk from the performance of them. 

Rev. M. Tooker, in an obituary notice, from 
which the following particulars relative to her 
death are copied, says: 

“Her steady and zealous devotion to the best in- 
terests of the Church, allowed no compromise, no 
relaxation, no end, but the end of life. But the 
part she had to perform is early and peacefully ac- 
complished. She rests from her labors, and her 
work of piety and benevolence will for ever follow 
her in blissful retribution. She was attacked with 
the prevailing throat disease, about the Ist of Sep- 
tember, after her husband had left home for con- 
ference. More concerned for the welfare of that 
body, and the results of their deliberations, than 
for herself, she would not permit her attendant 
friends to send for her husband, or notify him of 
her illness. Her disease at first yielded to medi- 


| cine, but soon after a relapse brought on an inflam- 


ed by his labors; and it is an after-thought, a tardy i 


justice, seldom exercised, that goes back and gives 


credit to the aid, the counsel, and encouragement | 


which he received from his wife, and which, most 


probably, contributed to those displays, and prompt- || 


ed those labors. 


, 
| sumption. 


| the severest paroxysms of pain. 


matory fever, which was followed by quick con- 
The state of her mind continued tran- 
quil under the most alarming apprehensions, and 
Soon after her 
husband’s return, while watching over her on one 


| occasion, she said to him, ‘I have been praying 


In the wish to commemorate such merit, and | 


give it some more permanent memorial than tradi- || 


tion, which must daily become weaker, the follow- | 
| Rushville station, nearly thirty miles distant, she 


ing sketch of the life and character of Mrs. Par- 
sons is furnished. 


that you might preach the Gospel in all its clear- 
ness, in all its purity, in all its power.’ 
‘Brother Parsons having been appointed to the 


| urged him, as the Sabbath drew near, to go to his 


She was the daughter of Seba Squires, of Onta- | 


rio county, New York. Her attention was called | 
to the subject of religion at the age of fourteen, | 


by an afflictive dispensation in the death of her 
mother. 
doning mercy and converting grace. 
pily united in marriage to the Rev. De Forrest 
Parsons, on the 22d of October, 1829. Her prema- 
ture death occurred at Seneca Falls, on the 24th of 
October, 1843. 

From the time of her conversion, she was a liv- 
ing, active member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Though, with Christian liberality, she 
extended her affection to all who bore the image of 


She was hap- 


Christ, yet, from taste and habit, as well as from 
principle, she was deeply attached to the peculiari- 
ties of Methodism. During her married life, she 


She soon after became the subject of par- | 





appointment. ‘T'wice he complied, after a severe 
mental conflict, the physician judging it safe for 
him to do so. On returning to the parsonage the 
second time, he found her evidently failing; but it 
was not till an early hour next morning that symp- 
toms appeared of speedy dissolution. 
witnessing the tears of her husband, ‘ Do you think 
we are dying?’ To which he replied, ‘I think you 
’ Immediately she engaged in earnest prayer 
that God would reveal to her the light of his coun- 
tenance, and give her a triumphant exit. After a 
brief struggle in prayer, she clapped her hands 
in token of the victory of her faith, and with a 
heavenly smile upon her countenance, exclaimed, 
‘Now I am happy! Now I am happy! Faith 
in Christ! Faith in Christ! How sweetly those 
words sound in my ears!’ After a momentary 


She said, on 


are, 
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pause, she repeated, with joyous animation, the 
following lines— 
‘When we've been there ten thousand years, 
Bright shining as the sun, 
We've no less days to sing God’s praise, 
Than when we first begun.’ 
And then added, ‘ Yea, though I walk through the 
valley and shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for 


ELIZA PARSONS. 





| them, yet she did not suffer literary pursuits to en- 


thou art with me: thy rod and thy staff they com- | 


fort me.’ Soon after this, she inquired of her hus- 
band how the day had passed with him at Rush- 


ville, and what reception he met with. 


ing a favorable answer, she manifested strong feel- || 


ings of gratitude. 


failing, she called for her children, Watson, Ellen, | 


and Schuyler, and charged each of them in turn 
to obey their father, and avoid every thing that is 


wrong. After kissing Schuyler, the youngest son, 


she raised her trembling voice, and with great em- | 


She then took 
Throwing her arms around 


phasis said, ‘God bless the child!’ 
leave of her husband. 
his neck, she said, ‘Study to be useful—study to 
be good—cultivate the higher powers.’ She next 
called on her sister, and other attendants, and bade 
them each an affectionate farewell. Perceiving 
that she was almost gone, her husband said, ‘ Ah, 
my dear, you are crossing the cold Jordan of death. 
Is it sufhi- 


She replied, ‘I’m crossing, I’m crossing 


Does the grace of God sustain you? 
cient ?’ 
over—I long to gain the port—I long to be gone 
and to be with Christ.’ Retaining her hand in his, 
when signs of life had nearly disappeared, brother 
Parsons remarked to those by the bedside, ‘It is 
fourteen years and a day since she gave me this 
hand, and she has ever been my faithful, unchange- 
able friend.’ 
was not aware that she heard him, but almost 
simultaneously she gently pressed his hand, and 
entered the desired haven of eternal rest.”’ 

Thus ended the life and labors of our deceased 
sister. To the Church and community, the loss 
sustained by her death is great—to her family it is 


irreparable. 


Among the many admirable traits which adorned | 


her character, the love of knowledge was conspic- 


uous, 


inereased—by the difficulties in the way of grati- | 


fying it. Few persons, in similar circumstances, 


acquired an equal amount of general knowledge, 


or made so extensive an acquaintance with the | 


works of general literature; but, as religion was 


her peculiar element, she especially delighted in | 
such authors as dedicated their talents to the incul- | 
cation of the principles and practice of piety. But | 


cultivated as was her taste for the charins of liter- 
ary excellence, ardent as was her love of intellec- 
tual pursuits, pleasing as the paths of knowledge 
were, painful as it must have been for her to quit 


On receiv- | 


Finding her strength rapidly | 


This was never checked—perhaps it was | 


| more friends or fewer enemies. 


| to the benefit of those dear to her. 


| gross her mind; but, as a wife and mother, she was 


ever assiduously attentive to the wants of her fam- 
ily—ever ready to sacrifice her own gratifications 
She lived not 
to herself—she lived “to please and support, to 
all connected with her in the 
She had indeed a 
No person, 


39 


comfort and to bless 
social and domestic relations. 
heart formed for love and friendship. 
with the same circle and acquaintance, could have 
It is not known to 
those most intimately connected with her, that any 
person ever entertained toward her an unkind, un- 
friendly feeling. It would hardly be exaggeration 
to say, that 
* None knew her but to love her, 
None named her but to praise.” 
The law of kindness was on her lips; and though 
a person of unyielding moral principle, great firm- 
ness of character, independence of mind, and free- 
dom in expressing her opinions, she was never 
known, by a rash, ill-timed expression, to wound 
the feelings of another. 
Her language, in regard to the absent, was regu- 
lated by the injunction, “Speak evil of no man.”’ 


_ And so great was her charity, that she was slow to 


believe evil—always prone to think well of those 
| whom the world was ready to condemn; and she 
_seemed naturally disposed to put the best construc- 


At the moment of saying this, he | 
| superiority exhibited by another. 





tion on the actions of others that the circumstan- 
ces of the case would admit. 

Humility was another prominent trait in her 
character. It was not exhibited with vain show; 
but it appeared in forgetfulness of herself, in pre- 
ferring others to herself, and in her readiness to 
rejoice in every display of moral and intellectual 


Her religious feelings were so woven into the 
very texture of her character, as to seem the na- 
tural product of her heart. They never broke out 
in the transient excitement of enthusiasm, or sunk 
Those who 
have been accustomed to hear her give utterance 


into the lukewarmness of formality. 


to her feelings in the love feast and prayer meeting, 
will remember the peculiar and constant ardency 
which characterized her devotions. Religion was, 
with her, the prevailing, the ruling principle. This 
gave a consistency to her character—a “daily beau- 
ty” to her life which nothing else could have im- 
parted; and it has now given her another and a 
better existence. 


—~— 98 @ Bite 


Ir is of immense importance that religion be se- 
cured in youth. Those years which so easily take 
stamp and coloring from surrounding objects, im- 
press their own likeness upon a series of other 
years. 
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TO YOUTHFUL 


HINTS READERS. 


BY THE EDITOR, } 


We hope that we have many young readers. || 
For such we delight to write; because we may ex- 
pect, without much vanity, to profit as well as to 
please them. Should grave wisdom direct its eye 
hither, we beseech it to turn over a few pages, and |; 
leave the editor “alone in his glory,’’ whilst he en- | 
deavors to impart to youthful friends the benefit of 
his own experience and observation relative to cer- 
tain small matters. 

HEALTH. 

Take care of the body. It is a beautiful abode 
of the soul—all its apartments and furniture evince 
Divine wisdom and goodness—it is a system of use- 
ful instruments, by which the spirit may acquire 
knowledge and strength, and achieve works of wis- 





dom and beneficence—it is a medium of communi- 
cation with nature and with man—it is called, in 
Scripture, the temple of the Holy Ghost, and, in 
its incorruptible, spiritual, and glorious form, is to 
be the eternal habitation of the redeemed, and 


sanctified, and glorified soul. As we value the 





comfort and usefulness of the spirit, we should 
prize the health of the body—as we honor God, 
and admire his works, let us be careful of that 
beautiful specimen of his handiwork which he has 
committed to our keeping. 

To secure the health of the body, it is necessary 
to exercise its members at least three hours a day. 
That employment or pastime is best which calls 
into exercise the greatest number of muscles. 

But exercise, to be useful, must be taken with a 
good will, and in a good humor. A vigorous cir- 
culation requires a cheerful heart, and an elastic 
Don’t walk 
the street with a measured pace and downcast 
look, like a soldier marking time to the “ Dead 
March.” 
your griefs, nor plan your enterprises in your ram- 
bles. 
Bucephalus, and facing the morning sun, plunge 


footstep demands a buoyant spirit. 


Don’t work your problems, nor mature 


But “over the hills and far away ’’—mount 


into the forest, and brush the dew from the bushes— 
or, calling your favorite dog, in the mellowed light 
of evening, chase the fox, or tree the coon, or tratk 
the rabbit—or, climbing the mountain side, look 
out from its misty brow—or sit by the cataract and 
commune with the dashing waters, and scattering 
spray, and dancing rainbows, and eternal mur- 
murs—-or chase the warbling rivulet, and gaze on 
the beauteous forms mirrored in its clear waters— 
or, if you please, look up cowslips on the meadows, 
or poppies in the rye, or tulips in the valley for your 
‘** Ain kin’ dearie, O’’—or, when in riper years, run 
races with the little ones in the orchard, or through 
Vor. [V.—34 
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the vineyards, or over the lawn. Let your spirit 
learn to be joyous in the fields of nature, and to 
catch the inspiration of its light, and freshness, and 
green. So shall you have a merry pulse, a joyous 
arm, and a lively footstep. 

Inactivity is the temporal ruin of the man. 
It brings disease, cuts short the days, impairs 
the mind, disturbs the temper, makes the sub- 
ject and his companions miserable, wakens a 
host of witches in the soul, and peoples fancy’s 
Men 


are not always mindful that by indolence they in- 


airy world with a thousand hideous forms. 


No law of nature can be violated 
with impunity; but 
lounging is not speedily executed, therefore the 
heart of the sons of men is sect in them to be idle. 
Though the sentence, however, be delayed, it is 


duce disease. 


because sentence agai nst 


sure to come. Justice may hobble along with a 
lame foot; but he’ll overtake the sinner at last. 
You might as well hope to stop a race-horse on the 
brink of a precipice, as to avert disease if you fail 
to exercise the muscles. And when disease comes, 
no repentance or reformation shall seduce it from 
its work, though health be sought “carefully with 
tears.”’ 

eas mindful, therefore, to take daily exercise 
To 
neglect the body is to lose time, by shortening your 
Do not say, “I will sacrifice my health to 
You will find the 
Whatever 


as daily food. 


Do not say, “I have no time.”’ 


days. 
the improvement of my mind.” 


mind rapidly fail under such a course. 


| be your mental occupation, whether it demand 


memory, or fancy, or thought, or feeling, you can 
do more in five minutes, with a bedy renovated in 
the fields, and a mind inspired with nature’s fairest 
works, than in five hours under the influence of a 
sluggish pulse. 

Would you be healthy, be careful in relation to 
As this is not a professional work, phys- 
iology would be out of place here. But suffer us 
to give a few plain directions, which we hope you 
will take upon trust when we assure you that they 
pass current with the doctors. 

Though the appetite is the index to nature’s 
wants, it is not always a true index. In disease it 
must often be disregarded, and in health it must 
never be fully satiated. Rise from breakfast with 
appetite, if you would not sit down to dinner with- 
out it. Ours is a land of abundance, and its inhab- 
itants have acquired habits of indulgence unknown 
in many parts of the old world. If persons are ab- 
stemious they will rarely suffer from disease. The 
blood will course freely through the veins, the 
brain will sit at ease, and a fecling of comfort will 
spread over every organ and member. ‘The intel- 
lect will feel at liberty, and bound with elastic step 
over the most difficult steeps of science, or the 


most romantic scenes of fancy. Abstinence is often 
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of service, especially after indulgence. Was it not 


| 


Bonaparte who said, “When my stomach gets | 


out of humor, I withhold supplies until it cries for | 


mercy.” 
Whilst the 
body will lose much, the soul will gain nothing 


so abstemious as to induce feebleness, 
from such aregimen. A vigorous intellect requires 
a healthy brain, and a cheerful brain demands a 
rich blood. If you eat to repletion, however, you 
sin, and must suffer. Under these circumstances, 
if you take proper exercise, your food may be di- 
gested; but the blood will be increased—its vessels 
enlarged—its circulation accelerated, and a state 
of plethora will be induced, which will render you 
But if 
you add indolence to gluttony, your digestive ap- 


liable to acute disease in various forms. 


paratus will fail under its accumulated labors, and 
dyspepsy, with all its crudities and acids, its mel- 
ancholy apprehensions and sour spirits, will come 
upon you, rendering you a burden to yourselves 
and to others, and inducing your friends, perchance, 
to lock you up—in an editor’s office. 

In reference to the quality of food it matters but 
The 


stomach is an excellect chemist, and can analyze 


little, if the quantity be properly regulated. 


and compound almost any thing, if you do not 


give him too much to do. There are many things, 


Do not suppose that I would have you | 


| sic, and sweeter poetry. 
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we have often wished that ablutions were a part of 
our religion. We hope to see the day when the 
bath-room shall be as common as the kitchen. We 
think we shall then have cleaner prose, clearer mu- 
The mind partakes in the 
comforts and distresses of the body. O, for clear 


fountains and cooling streams! Methinks they can 


| almost put out the fire of passion, and spread good 


however, placed on the table, which ought never | 


to be seen there—such as pastry, preserves, coffee, 


tea, chocolate. If I had unlimited authority, I 


would banish them all, at once and for ever, from | 


the civilized earth. ‘But what should we do for 


dessert when favored with company?”? Why, how 
much better is a plate of figs, or a basket of ap- 
ples, or a few bunches of luscious grapes, than pies, 
U 


cakes, or puddings? And as to liquids, cold water, 


milk and water, or lemonade, are far preferable to | 


all the decoctions of foreign herbs. The 


former 
invigorate, the latter debilitate. 


| jewels, summoned her sons. 


But I feney a reader inquires, “Is the editor a | 


Grahamite ?”’ miss. 


By no 


nature intended that man should have a mixed diet 


means, 
of animal and vegetable food. We think anatomy 
and physiology, as well as experience, teach this 


lesson. 


many countries (among them our own) consume | 


too much animal food. 

sons, animal food once a day is sufficient. 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

I do not 

ask you to follow the fashions—to lay the neck bare 


Be careful of your personal appearance. 


one week, and cover it with curly locks the next— | 


to comb the hair one way to-day and another to- 
morrow; but I do ask you to have as much mercy 
upon your own head as you do upon your horse’s ; and 
while you direct the groom to use the curry-comb, 
see that the barber uses the comb. 
said that cleanliness is next thing to godliness, and 


Nevertheless, we humbly conceive that | 


It has been | 


We believe | 


Perhaps, for sedentary per- | 


nature through the soul. Would you be in good 
humor with yourself pay due respect to your wash- 
stand. In cleanliness is seen one of the great dif- 


The 


sweetness of the sanctified spirit sheds its influences 


ferences between the Pagan and Christian. 
upon the person, Slovenliness is disgusting to all 
men. 

Shall we be considered as descending if we allude 
to apparel? Our life is made up of small matters. 
We hate foppishness—aping great men. Because 
a prince, afflicted with king’s evil, conceals his 
neck in a high cravat, is that any reason why we 
should bind up ours? Because some afflicted queen 
endeavors, by the form of her dress, to hide a curva- 
ture of the spine, why should the fair of America 
imitate her? [Extravagance in dress is as much to 
be condemned as foppishness. Let the ornaments 
of the man be a brilliant mind, a holy heart, anda 
meek and quiet spirit. Let the decorations of the 
woman be, not “pearls, or gold, or costly array,” 


A Gre- 


cian matron, when asked for her ornaments, said, 


but modesty, intelligence, and sobriety. 
o? os ? d 


“The virtues of my husband are a sufficient orna- 


ment for me.”’ 


Another, when challenged for her 
It is proper, however, 
that our garments should comport with the habits 
of our country, and our pursuits and standing in 
society; and though comfortable, plain, and far 
from extravagant, they should evince a proper re- 
We believe 


it is easier to go through the world in a good gar- 


spect for ourselves and our fellow men. 


ment than in a ragged one; and as a man is re- 
sponsible for all the influence he can acquire, he is 
‘** My banker,”’ 
said one, “always makes a low bow to my new 
It will be time 
enough when we have mastered the world to disre- 
We pity the wife who is not as 


bound to secure a decent apparel. 
coat, and a slight one to my old.” 


gard its prejudices. 

careful to please her husband, as she was, when a 
maid, to please her beau. 

MANNERS. 

Be mindful of your manners. ‘True politeness is 

Its spring is good nature. One 


may, by reading books like Chesterfield’s, and min- 


of great service. 


gling in polished society, acquire certain habits, 


and obtain certain rules, which will enable him to 
pass off as a gentleman; but unless the milk of 
human kindness flows in his veins, and a just re- 
gard for his fellow beings finds place in his heart, 


his politeness will be but disgusting hypocrisy. 
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Vain is the attempt to deceive the world. It has 


too sharp an eye, and too thoughtful a brain. 


and through the most complicated processes of in- | 


vestigation is traced to its true motive. 


world, too, is a good physiognomist, and knows | 


how to look through the window of the soul. ‘To 


be polite is to please, but an attempt to please with- | 


out the desire is worse than useless. 


The best maxims ‘of politeness are found in the | 


Scriptures. 
one to another with brotherly love, in honor pre- 
ferring one another ;’’ “Bear ye one another’s bur- 


9? 


dens ;”” “Let no corrupt communication proceed 


out of your mouth, but that which is good to the | 


use of edifying, that it may minister grace to the 
hearers ;’’ **Wisdom is pure, peaceable, gentle, 
easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality and without hypocrisy ;”’ ‘Char- 


ity vaunteth not itself, is not easily provoked, | 


thinketh no evil,’”? &c. 


which was in Christ Jesus, and you cannot but be 


Let that mind be in you 


polite; for such a feeling will find expression in 
some form. 
make it known than she is to give utterance to 
filial or maternal love; and however ungraceful or 
even offensive to ears polite may be the mode se- 
lected, the heart will acknowledge the language of 
its fellow heart. 


Ev- 


ery gesture and compliment is a matter of analysis, | 


The great | 


Such are these: ‘ Be kindly affectioned | 


Nature will be at no more loss to | 











tures: “Take no thought forthe morrow: sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.’”’ Were every 
one satisfied with her daily bread of affliction, there 
would be but little murmuring. Keep in good hu- 
mor with the future—it has never done you harm— 
why complain of it? Bear kindly the afflicting 
dispositions of Providence. ‘They are all arranged 
for your good; and if cheerfully and piously en- 
dured, will be pleasing and profitable exercises for 
the heart or mind, or both. Providence, moreover, 
like the earth, is in perpetual revolution, and its 
darkest midnight is followed by the dawn. ‘There 
is a heavenly alchemy which transmutes anguish 
into rapture. I would oppose to Pandora’s Box 
Paul’s paradox— As sorrowful yet always re- 
joicing.”’ David’s heart caroled in its sadness, and 
the wildest and sweetest notes of his harp were 
touched by the hand that felt the Father’s rod. 
When 


stripped of every thing, bow down in humble and 


Why should a living man complain? 


| grateful adoration, and thank God that you have 


Let a man, however, be endued | 


with this feeling, and he can readily (by thought- | 


fulness and an observance of good models of gen- 
tility) aequire a graceful mode of expression. 
**Consider one another ;”’ that is, think of your fel- 
lows, of their joys, their sorrows, their hopes, their 


disappointments, their interests—think how you | 


can allay their griefs, or promote their happiness— | 
think of your friends, and of what you would do 


It 


and say under an exchange of circumstances. 


may be that the kindest men may be deemed boor- | 
Would | 


ish, at times, for want of consideration. 


you learn the “ suaviter in mode,”’ observe those who | 


have it. 
TEMPER. 
Be careful of your temper. Be cheerful—a glad 
heart makes a sweet countenance, and a smiling 


face is like the sun in his beauty. Whatever may 


be the attraction of a lady’s intellect, or person, or | 
aecquirements, she is repulsive, if she be of a_ 


gloomy disposition. Her best friends will be un- 


easy in her presence; and though some “good Sa- 


maritan’’ may be willing to pour oil upon her 
wounded spirit, the priest and the Levite will in- | 
We have | 


stinectively pass by on the other side. 
generally sorrows enough of our own, without 
hearing another’s woes. Most of our troubles are 
imaginary. 
sions, and you will never be melancholy. 


There 


is no philosophy like the philosophy of the Serip- | 


Never, therefore, nurse evil apprehen- | 





a body and a soul. And shall a saint repine? 
Would a pardoned culprit, trembling beneath the 
halter, complain because the government did not 
send a coach and four to convey him from the gal- 
lows? and shall a sinner, raised from the mouth of 
hell, murmur because angel wings don’t waft him 
gently tothe throne of God? 

A melancholy mind imparts a gloomy tinge to 
every thing around it. Though nature, to the 
clear eye, is like to Eden, yet for the jaundiced 
one she has no charms. No hills are green—no 
dells are dewy—no paths are flowery—no steeps 
In Providence there is 
En- 


He who 


are breezy to moping grief. 
a bright and a dark side to every picture, 
deavor to look constantly at the latter. 
searches for trouble is pretty sure to find it—he 
who courts enjoyment sees her not afar. 

Always keep in a good humor with yourself. We 
would not have you blind to your sins, but know 
the worst of them, and repent and believe to the 
saving of the soul. But be satisfied with your ca- 
pacities of mind and body. 
the best for you—the very gifts which infinite 
Wisdom sees that you can best improve. Be sat- 
Sometimes. you will meet 
with disappointinents—bear them with grace, 


Rest assured they are 


isfied with your sphere. 
For 
instance, your brother, perhaps, intends to be a 
speaker—well, bid him beware of mortification, 
He will read, and study, and write, and intend to 
make a wonderful display—he expects now to 
raise a shout, and now a laugh, and now, per- 
chance, he hopes to see a lady faint; and anon he 
designs to raise the audience to their feet ; and he 
promises himself that, as he leaves the court-room, 
every eye will look toward him, and the young 
ladies will smile, and become envious of the favor- 
ite; and she, the beloved of the orator, will be 





HINTS 


entranced, and murmurs of applause will roll in 


whispers on his ear, such as “great man,” “fine | 


speech,”’ “‘true eloquence.’’ ‘The day arrives—the 
audience assemble—all eyes are fixed—all ears are 
open—handkerchiefs rise up to catch the tears, and 
smelling-bottles push their corks half open. 


speaker labors—alas! his mind is rigid—his tongue 


is stiff—his figures flounder—his arguments tumble | 


down—the peroration is forgotten. 


rise in confusion, and the speaker sits down in per- | 
And now the ladies smile at one anoth- | 


spiration. 
er, the favorite hides her head, and the young rivals 


sneer, and the malicious breezes whisper, “ Rather | 


flat.’’ 


Well, well, say to the young man, Hold up. 


your head. Don’t let the audience know that you 
have failed, and they will, perhaps, soon forget the 
failure, or even change their minds, and reproach 


their dullness for not perceiving your brilliancy, 


and their shallowness for not appreciating your | 


profundity. Suppose you have failed, and every 
body knows it. 
with the consolation of the valorous Falstaff— He 
that fights and runs away, may live to fight an- 
other day.”’ 

Keep in a good humor with the world. 
kind are not all rascals, though an honest man 
The world are not ali fools, though 
Remember that Homer 


wants bread, 
a genius has no practice. 
sung for bread, and Goldsmith wrote in a garret; 
and who are you? You may be great and wise— 
we don’t dispute your claims—you may be a Cicero 
or a Webster—a Mrs. Sigourney or a Hannah 
More; but you must give the world a fair opportu- 
nity to understand your powers. Moreover, you 
may make the world as cross or good-natured as 
you pleasé, If you treat it roughly, you will be 
treated roughly in return. Smile at it, and it will 
He that would have friends 


Don’t look round for 


answer with a smile. 
must show himself friendly. 
imperfections, saying here is a rascal and there is 
a fop, this is a fool and that is a bankrupt. It may 
all be true; but why say so? Cui bono. Look 
round for excellences. If you contend with the 
world you will find fearful odds against you. 
When others speak evil of a man, 


Speak 
evil of no man. 
do you speak good. No man so perfect as not to 
have some defects—none so frail as not to have 
some fine quality. 

And now my pen addresses itself particularly to 
the young gentlemen. 
the ladies. You have learned already that a moth- 
er’s love, though cheap, is priceless—that a sister’s 
affection is an impenetrable shield. I pity the 
youth who does not know the value of woman’s 
Whether he be 


influence. He cannot succeed. 


carpenter or mason, sovereign or shoe-black, priest | 


The | 


Don’t be troubled—calm yourself | 


Man.- | 


Be in the good graces of | 
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The audience | 





or politican, he is a ruined man without the favor | 


of the ladies. 
to be beyond her reach. 


No pursuit so low, none so high, as 
Needles and bayonets 
move at her command—turkeys and tyrants roast 
on her spit—coursers and candidates run at her 
will, and crowds and cradles hush at her lullaby. 
Her smile is prosperity—her indignation is ruin. 
Great as is her influence, it is no more than she 
deserves. 
their earliest and noblest developments in her char- 
The mother’s affection, the wife’s devotion, 


The purest feelings of the heart receive 


acter. 
the sister’s love, who shall paint? In scenes of 
poverty and suffering she is an angel of mercy. 
At the altar of God her prayers are the warmest 
incense—her songs the sweetest praise. 

But how shall woman’s influence be secured? 
The weak side of a mother’s heart is her maternal 
love. You may easily procure a welcome to the 
family if you treat the children with kindness and 
attention. Notice the babe—its blue cye—its rosy 
cheek—calm its griefs, and enter into its tiny joys. 
And who would not? Are you the man, reader? 
Then there is no love nor music in your soul, and 
What creature so beau- 
tiful as the infant man? Our Savior took little 
children in his arms and blessed them. 


Make the best of your country and location. 


you dont’t deserve favor. 


The foreigner generally brings down a world of 
prejudices upon himself by contrasting his native 
with his adopted country. Comparing Washington 
with London, the White House with Windsor Cas- 
tle, Trinity with St. Paul’s, he disgusts all around 
him. Give him an apple, and he must speak of the 
superior orchards of Great Britain, or a peach, and 
he will boast of the size and flavor of those across 
the water. Present him a basket of cherries, and 
he praises the large, luscious English garden cher- 
ry, that grows by the wall. He meets with noth- 
ing to please him—as though we had no earth or 
heaven, water or atmosphere, thunder or lightning, 
worth a farthing. Were he toturn his attention and 
conversation upon our advantages, upon the supe- 
riority of our forests and mountains, our seas and 
rivers, our soil and climate, he would receive a hearty 
welcome, and be a popular man. 

We havé known a talented and pious clergyman 
to lose all influence with his people by harping on 
the evils and disadvantages of his location, whilst 
we have seen his inferior become a universal favor- 
ite by pointing out the beauties and excellences of 
the surrounding hills. 

And here we drop the pen, intending to continue 


our remarks under this head ina subsequent number. 
= BS Ot 


Wuar is the world to them that are in the 
grave, where our bodies must shortly be? Or 
to them that are in eternity, where our souls must 
shortly be? 
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OF CHARACTER. 


DIVERSITY 


BY REV. H. DWIGHT. 


One of the most interesting facts in the history 
of mental phenomena is the diversity of character 
which is exhibited in the great mass of mankind. 
It is a matter of common observation, that the hu- 
man countenance, to some extent the map of the 
mind, has, in its expression, an infinite and myste- 
rious variety. Of the millions of the human fam- 
ily that overspread the face of the earth, no two 
can be found whose countenances and features are, 
in every particular, precisely similar. ‘This may 
be regarded as an illustration, to some extent, of 
the diversity of mental character, which forms the 
theme of the present article. 

1. An examination of national character fur- 
nishes a striking variety of features, complexion, 
temperament, taste, &c. The untutored savage, 
who roams through the forest in his native wild- 
ness, is as much marked by his disposition, spirit, 
taste, and general intellectual features, as the pol- 
ished gentleman of the most refined society. In 
more advanced stages of civilization and refine- 
ment, where literature, science, and the fine arts 
have exerted their transforming influences, com- 
munities have likewise their distinguishing features. 
Works of genius bear on themselves the intellee- 
tual stamp of their author—the impress of his 
moral and mental character. The classie litera- 
ture of the ancient Greeks breathes the spirit of 
that republic, and carries with it the prominent 
features of their national polity, state of society, 
progress in the fine arts, and, in short, all that is 
peculiar to that renowned people. The student 
of Grecian literature sees continually their classic 
halls, sage philosophers, heroes, demagogues, and 
The 
language of the Romans portrays, in vivid colors, 
Their rustic man- 


orators, all seemingly in real life before him. 


the genius of their government. 
ners, and hardy, warlike spirit, in the infancy of 
their republic, and in after times the turbulent fac- 
tions of the plebeians—their ambitious leaders—cor- 
rupted aspirants for power—their civil wars and 
commotions—their progress from poverty to wealth, 
and from wealth to luxury, extravagance, and po- 
litical corruption, all mark them out as a peculiar 
people, unlike any other on the face of the whole 
earth. 
tions is suggested to the mind by the mere names, 
Chinese, Turk, French, Irish, Spaniard, and I may 
add, John Bull, and real Yankee! 


What a diversity of character and associa- 


2. A very interesting variety of individual charac- | 


ter is exhibited in deliberative assemblies, legislative 
and ecclesiastical. 
any body, there are no two whose mental features 


However great the number in | 





| are perfectly similar. 


Our national Congress pre- 
There 
duty, interest, ambition, or party spirit, call out the 
The character and pecu- 


sents to the spectator an instance of this. 


whole soul into action. 
liarities of the unseen mind stand out and become 
visible. You see them in the indicative look of the 


eye—in the expression of the countenance—in the 


| tone of voice—in the style and gesticulation—in 


fine, in all the visible features and actions of the 
speaker. In one you behold the son of thunder— 
you see his mental powers in the cogency of his 
argument, nervousness of style, and heavy intona- 
tions, when he comes upon you like a mighty tor- 
rent, demolishing every obstacle in its course. 
You see 
‘“ Thunder gathering con his brow— 
Lightning flashing from his eye,” 


when, with the gall and bitterness of sarcasm, or 


_ the shafts of irony, he goes forth in self-defense, 
| and hurls the weapons of defiance and vengeance 


at his antagonist. 


Another’s peculiarity is seen in 


his graceful and fascinating manner, when he 


_ clothes every subject with the charms and drapery 
| of a vivid imagination, or when, like the eagle, he 


soars aloft, traverses the whole creation, roams 


| through the fields of science and literature, to col- 


lect arguments to illustrate, and flowers to adorn 


the subjects on which he expatiates. 
3. Diversity of character is exhibited in the vari- 
ous professions and pursuits of life, and the differ- 


| ence of success which attends individual enterprise. 


The talents of one enable him to accomplish that, 
in some pursuit, which would baffle the utmost 


| skill and perseverance of one of a different turn of 


| mind. 


The metaphysician delights in the investi- 


| gations of intellectual subjects and_ theoretical 


speculations, and is prepared to pursue inquiries 
where others would be lost in bewildering laby- 
rinths. The mind of the geometrician plays with 
peculiar delight along straight lines and curves, 
about angles, polygons, and trapezoids, and over 
cubes, spheres, and parallelopipeds. 'The clearness 
and certainty of mathematical demonstration af- 
ford him real pleasure. 

The ambitious and belligerent spirit of the hero 
glories in warlike expeditions, and the achieve- 
ments of the battle-field. Could you enter the in- 
most chamber of his soul, and read the thoughts 


and emotions of his heart, you would find love of 


| honor and power the ruling passion of his soul, the 


goad which urges him on in all the enterprises he 
He makes every thing subservient to 
If disappointed, 


undertakes. 
the attainment of worldly glory. 
like the forest tree smitten with the lightning blast 
from heaven, he pines away and dies. Instance 
that prodigy of ambition, the immortal victim of 
St. Helena. Not unlike him is the partisan dema- 


gogue, who seeks no higher gratification than to 
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become the admired object of the captivated popu- 
lace. 
by flattering breezes of popular applause, and his 


name is on every tongue. ‘The witty or satirical 


He moves in his element when wafted along | 


vein of another’s genius renders him a source of 


amusement and diversion to all his associates, and 
gives him a weapon for defense or social conflict, 
which his opponent has neither skill to use nor 
power to evade. The mind of the astronomer, ap- 
parently despising the scientific attractions of 
earth, travels off to yon distant planets, roams 
through the illimitable regions of the Atmighty’s 
dominions, counts the stars, calculates the distances 
and magnitudes of the heavenly bodies, and makes 
their order and motions as familiar to his mind as 
the fundamental rules of arithmetic are to the 
school-boy. His soul revels on the glories and mag- 
nificence of the celestial scenery. But how unlike 
his taste and enjoyment is the passion which actu- 
ates the breast of the miser! Imagine him before 
you in his real character and peculiar habiliments. 
Could you see his soul stand out in visible features, 
and with living colors, what a despicable nondescript 
image would you behold! lEagerness for pelf, cold, 
calculating, narrow-minded selfishness, and delight 
in groveling pursuits, are prominent features in his 
character. His capacity and relish for moral and 
intellectual beauties are destroyed by his devotion 
to mere physical pursuits and pleasures. He knows 
only the poor enjoyments of an earthly, sordid 
mind. 
in an immortal spirit has taken its departure; and 
if any lovely trait marks his character, it is mater- 
nal affection; for truly he cherishes in his bosom a 
conscientious attachment and love to his mother 
earth. 

This diversity of character might be pursued 
still farther in its numberless appearances on the 
But let this suffice. We 


pass to make some inquiry into the cause, and 


drama of human life. 


some reflections suggested by the subject. 

1. That there is a natural or constitutional differ- 
ence of mental character, is evident both from anal- 
ogy and the phenomena exhibited at a very early 
period of life. Some, in their zeal to show the par- 
amount importance of cultivation, have gone so 
far as to attribute all difference to education and 
the circumstances of life. But this is opposed to 
all ideas of genius, which is a gift of nature—a sen- 
timent which has prevailed universally. Nature, 
in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, exhibits ev- 
erywhere an endless variety, impressed on every 
We see it in the size, form, col- 
or, &c., of every animal, from the king of the for- 


object we behold. 


est to the smallest insect that crawls beneath our 
feet. 
the flowers of the field. The human body, and es- 
pecially the countenance, strikingly illustrates the 


We see it in the trees of the forest, and in 


S 


ture destiny of an individual. 


Almost every thing heavenly and ennobling | 





same thing. Has the hand of nature formed the 
millions of the human family with the same men- 
tal stamp, and impressed on all other existences an 
I think not. 


in the history of mental phenomena, developments 


endless variety ? Besides, there are, 
of nature’s own handiwork at so early a period of 
life as to preclude all possibility of ascribing them 
to the effect of cultivation. We might name, as 
the most remarkable, instances of those who have 
been distinguished for their power of numerical 
valculation, and for musical talents, and that at an 
age when no cultivation or circumstances could 
And 
what is true of extraordinary cases, is true, to a less 
extent, ceteris paribus, of every mind above or be- 
low mediocrity. 


account for so extraordinary developments. 


2. Whatever diversity nature may bestow on us, 
it is manifest that education, and the circumstances 
of early life, have an immense influence in devel- 
oping and modifying the natural endowments. 
There is much more truth than novelty in the fa- 
miliar couplet— 

“°Tis education forms the common mind— 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 
Very often the most trivial incidents or events of 
childhood have an important bearing upon the fu- 
The tender sapling 
once forced from nature’s course may never recover 
The oath the Car- 
thagenian boy took at the age of nine years, by 


its original position. which 
the injunction of his father, had an important bear- 
ing on the character and immortality of Hannibal. 
How much the growth and strength of the sturdy 
oak is owing to the climate—how much to the native 
fertility of the soil, and how much to the hand of 
In like 


manner it may be difficult to say whether one is 


the cultivator, is impossible to ascertain. 


more indebted for his intellectual greatness to na- 
But that the influence of edu- 


cation, When thorough and complete, is immense, 


ture or education. 
there can be no doubt. The mind is susceptible of 


indefinite improvement. Many who exhibited no 


| extraordinary mental faculties in youth, have, by 


continued exercise and cultivation, acquired the 
powers of a giant intellect. They are bright lu- 
minaries in the literary, scientific, moral, or polit- 
ical world. 

3. If a youth exhibit an extraordinary develop- 
ment of some one mental faculty, it is the province 


of a wise and benevolent educator, not indeed to 


| stifle and cramp its luxurious growth, but rather to 


invigorate the other faculties. By so doing, he will 
not only prevent mental deformity, which by all 
means is to be avoided and obviated, if possible, but 
also contribute much to what shouid always be 
aimed at in mental cultivation—a well balanced 
mind. 


4. The discipline and government of youth, 
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whether parental or at school, should be adapted | 
It | 


would surely be absurd and fatal to administer the | 


to the peculiar disposition and temperament. 


same remedy for the cure of all the manifold dis- | 


eases which afflict the body. It would be equally 
so, to use the same kind of discipline for minds of 
a different temperament, and under the influence 


of different passions. How important, then, must 


| shadow! 


Original. 
NIGHT SCENE. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 
With what inter- 
est does the weary hireling watch the lengthening 
The sweetest hour in the circle, is that 


Nient is the season of repose. 


|| in which he commits himself to the arms of “tired 


it be for parents to study mental character, and} 


understand the various passions which actuate the 
breasts of their children: otherwise, their best 
ors. A pious father who, in the erroneous notions 
of the method of cultivating early piety in his son, 


compels him, contrary to his inclination, to read the | 
i 


Bible, and attend to other religious duties, and pun- | 


ishes in case of disobedience, begets in him a pre- | 


judice and aversion to every thing in the form of | 


religion, and takes an efficient course to form an 


infidel, who will one day, perhaps, make havoc | 


of the Church of Ged. 


cious efforts may interest that boy in the study of | 


the Bible, and show him the loveliness of virtue and 


religion, and thereby, instead of an infidel, make || 


Some indirect and judi- | 


| nature’s sweet restorer.”’ 


Night is the season of forgetfulness. The pangs 


of disappointment, the agonies of affliction, the 


| anxieties of a busy world, are drowned in balmy 
wishes may be defeated by their ill-adapted endeav- | 


slumber. There is, however, a sorrow which oft 
disturbs in visions of the night, and for which there 
is no oblivious antidote but the blood of Jesus. 
Night is the season for meditation. When crea- 
tion sleeps, and silence reigns, then walk abroad 
and resign yourself to the undisturbed influence of 


this deep universe. Survey “the heavens—the 


| work of God’s hand—the moon and stars which 


him an angel of light and mercy, to bless a fallen | 


world. 


Children are creatures of passion; and he 


who would train them up in the way they should | 


go, must be “wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves.” 
SB tere 


Original. 


BROKEN 


THE LILY. 


BY MISS E. COOPER. 


I saw it, delicate and fair, 
Its cup was wet with morning dew— 
It breathed its sweetness to the air, 
That gently fanned it where it grew. 


Again I saw it; but no more 
It smiled to catch the rosy dawn: 
’T was broken, withered, scattered o’er 
The ground; and all its charms were gone. 


Sad truth, thought I; will nothing stay, 
This vale of tears to beautify ? 

Must all decay? Will every day 
Bring proof that all is vanity ? 


Turning, I saw a form of grace— 
Her eye shone like the evening star— 
The softest blush glowed on her face, 
And she was young, and sweetly fair. 


Again I saw her; but her eye 

Sparkled no more: the glowing cheek 
Was cold and pale, and friends stood by, 
And wept as if their hearts would break. 





he hath ordained,’’ and a voice within shall whis- 
per, ‘The Lord is in his temple.”’ 

Night is calculated to force upon us the humbling 
Look over hill 
and plain—form some conception of the magnitude 
of earth. Turn now to the worlds on high. Then 
reflect that what is visible is but the vestibule 
of the creation, and you will exclaim, ‘“ What 
is man that thou art mindful of him, or the son 
From scenes of 


reality of our own insigificance. 


of man that thou visitest him!” 


night we may learn the nothingness of wealth and 


the riches of faith. An ancient sage once morti- 


| fied and humbled a boastful heir, by challenging him 


to point out his possessions on the map of Italy. 
Let the proud owner of hills and vales mark out his 


lands on the map of theuniverse. How consoling to 


| think that we worms of the dust may hold a place 


in the regards of God! Vast as is the universe, the 
Christian’s portion is still greater—Ged. 

Night is a season favorable to communion with 
the heart. Amid the busy scenes of earth we are 
prone to lose sight of ourselves. But when the 
curtains of night are drawn around us, we incline 
to self-examination. ‘I remember my song in the 
night, I commune with my heart, “nd my spirit 
made diligent search.” 

Night favors communion with God. When other 
eyes have no power to see, how natural to think 
of him who whose eye is all-seeing. Happy he to 
whom God is not a consuming fire, and who can re- 
joice when he finds himself alone with his Creator. 

There is a world where no fatigues of body or 
toils of mind render a season of repose necessary— 
where the senses are not avenues to temptation— 
where worldly cares and sorrows are unknown— 
that is a world of light. ‘And there shall be no 
night there; and they need no candle, neither light 
of the sun: for the Lord God giveth them light; 
and they shall reign for ever and ever.” 
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Original. 


MRS. WRIGHT. 


Scarce had we arrived in this city, when our ears were sa- 
luted with the mournful tidings of Mrs. Wright’s decease. 
We attended her funeral amidst a crowd of sympathizing 
friends, and heard an appropriate and able discourse from 
Rev. L. Swormstedt, who, after concluding his sermon, read 
in substance the following biographical sketch.—Eb. 

Mrs. Mary, late consort of the Rev. John F. 
Wright,-was the daughter of John and Jane Rey- 
nolds, and a native of Champaign county, Ohio, 
where her father has resided for forty-two years. 
She was born April 14, 1805. Her pious parents 
were members of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
long before her birth, and were careful to instruct 
their children in the principles and duties of Chris- 


tianity. The children also enjoyed the society and 


| imagination. 


She, however, afterward fixed upon 
this as the most probable period in which the work 
of grace was wrought in her heart. Indeed, the grace 
of God was distilled upon her soul, so much like the 
noiseless dew descends upon the delicate flower, or 


“the small rain upon the tender herb,’ that she 


was always at a loss to determine the precise time 
and place of her justification. She was, however, 
fully satisfied that the work was accomplished, and 


The kingdom 


of God te her was “not meat and drink, but right- 


that she realized its happy fruits. 


eousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 
About eighteen months after her union with the 


| Church, in the winter of 1817-18, at a quarterly 


| mecting at Urbana, she received such a degree of 


joy and peace in believing, and such a sense of 


| the Divine favor, that her doubts were measurably 


ministrations of many itinerant preachers, who have | 


found a cordial welcome at the house of Mr. Rey- 
nolds ever since the carly settlement of that sec- 
tion of Ohio. 

Under the influence of all the variety of means 
afforded Mary, she became very early impressed with 
the importance and necessity of experimental and 
practical religion, and applied herself, according to 
her tender years, to the use of every spiritual help 
within her reach, that she might be successful in 
When 

with other 


the great enterprise of salvation. very 
young, she frequently came forward 
seekers of religion, that she might be assisted by 
the prayers of the devout and faithful. This prac- 
tice she contimued until satisfied she had obtained 
the answer to prayer in the renewal of her nature, 
and in the forgiveness of her sins. In referring to 
this part of her life, she said she often wished the 
officiating minister would not request the mourners 
thus to distinguish themselves; for it was a great 
cross to her; but such were the convictions of her 
mind, that she was constrained to go forward every 
time an invitation was given; for she believed if 
she neglected the proffered aid, she would commit 
a great sin, by grieving “the Holy Spirit of God.” 

Soon after she attained her eleventh year, she 
united herself to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
having deliberately determined to avail herself of 
At the 


same meeting, some of her discerning friends sup- 
posed she was then united to Christ by faith, and 


all the advantages of actual membership. 


there found ‘redemption in his blood—the forgive- 
ness of sins.’’ But such were the exalted views she 
had formed of conversion, from hearing some de- 
scribe their sensations and ecstasies when they ex- 
perienced the blessing, that she could not believe, at 
the time, that the great and requisite change had 


been effected in her; and for the plain reason that 


her experience did not come up to that rather ex- 
travagant standard which had been created in her 


removed, and she was ready to exclaim— 


“His Spirit answers to the blood, 
And tells me I am born of God.” 


On this occasion Bishop George and Rev. John 
She has 


often spoken of the labors of the latter with much 


Strange, with other ministers, officiated. 


interest and sincere gratitude. 
Mrs. Wright remembered her Creator in the 


days of her youth, and spent the morning of her 


life in a conscientious improvement of the means 


| of grace, and in a strict observance of the duties 


_ of religion—“ walking in the commandments and 


_help each other to work out their salvation.” 


ordinances of the Lord.” It was, perhaps, a great- 
er cross at that period for a young woman to be a 
Methodist than at the present; but the youthful 
Nor did she blush to 


associate with the ‘‘company who were seeking the 


Mary sustained it firmly. 


power of godliness, united in order to pray to- 
gether, to receive the word of exhortation, and to 
watch over one another in love, that they may 
In 
addition to this public profession of attachment to 


_ Christ and his people, she exhibited a good example 


in plainness of dress, and in other features of Chris- 
tian deportment, well worthy of imitation. 

When about twenty years of age, having deliber- 
ately, and with religious gravity, consented to iden- 
tify all her earthly interests and become one with an 
itinerant Methodist preacher, she was married to the 
Rev. John F. Wright, on the 31st of March, 1825. 
Although she distrusted her qualifications to be 
the wife of a minister of the Gospel, yet her life 
was a beautiful pattern for those who sustain this 
responsible relation. Her natural diffidence, how- 
ever, prevented her from assuming any prominent 


_ position in the Church; but it is believed that her 
_moral excellence and pious example have left their 


impress upon the Church and the world. Her ef- 
forts to do good might well be compared to the 


| silent stream, which is apparently lost in the herb- 
' age, but which, nevertheless, gives evidence of its 
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course by its salutary effects. 


and frugal, looking well to her household. She | 


was emphatically a good wife. 

Mrs. Wright was often harassed with doubts and 
fears in regard to her spiritual state and future 
destiny, through much of her life. 
she could give ‘ta reason of the hope”’ that was in 
her, she always did it ‘*with meekness and fear.”’ 
There is no doubt but the enemy of her soul often 


operated through her natural timidity, to disturb her | 


‘**peace’’ and diminish her ‘“‘joy.”’ 


was vigilant and constant in her efforts to resist 


the adversary, and persevered in every struggle | 


until she gained the victory. When darkness came 
over her, and her way was obscured, she made it a 
point to try to keep in “the old paths,”? and walk 
as nearly in the right way as she could until she 
saw the light again. And although sorrow con- 
tinued, as it were, for a night, joy came in the 
morning. Her enjoyments seldom rose to raptures, 
nor did they often fall below a calm and settled 


peace. She read and studied the holy Scriptures 


with close attention; and, like Mary of old, she | 


humbly sat “at the feet of Jesus, to learn his 
words.”” Her great object was to ascertain accu- 
rately what was the will of God concerning her. 
And when her duty was clearly known, she en- 
deavored to perform it without wavering. Nor 
did she consider any cross too great to endure, or any 
sacrifice too much to make, if she could but have 
the desired “testimony that she pleased God.”’ She 
adopted the well defined principles which she de- 


rived from the Bible for her government, and was 


faithful and uniform in their practice, being relig- 


ious every day at home. 


She possessed in a high degree the perfection spo- | 
ken of by the apostle James, 3d chapter, 2d verse, | 
as she “‘offended not in word, and was able also to | 
A notice of her death in | 


bridle the whole body.”’ 


the city papers, written by a neighbor who had | 
been long acquainted with her, has this remark, | 
‘‘Her whole life was a practical illustration of the | 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is, in | 


the sight of God, of great price.” 
When her husband was absent, as was often the 


case, unless disabled by afiliction, she filled his ! 


place at the family altar. 


forget the humility and fervor which marked her | 


devotions at such times, and they will long feel the 
influence of this example. 

Mrs. Wright was in the habit of reading the 
Scriptures regularly through, and her custom gen- 


erally was to read a portion in the Old Testament | 
and another in the New every day; and for several | 


years she added one of Sturm’s “ Reflections on the 


| 
works of God’’—a book which she admired much; ! 


Vou. 1V.—35 


She was uniformly | 
devoted to the interests of her family; and in all | 
her domestic arrangements she was neat, diligent, | 


And although | 


She, however, 


Her children will never 





and in this way read it regularly through several 
times. But the Bible was her favorite book; and 
for the last few years of her life she read but little 
else. Her husband procured for her special benefit 
“Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying.’’ She, how- 
ever, made but little use of it, and seemed to think 
the New Testament, with the Psalms added, was the 
most appropriate and effectual book she could use, 


to enable her to live holy and die happy. Hence, 


| she made it her constant companion; and thus, 








| 
} 





| “through patience, and comfort of the Scriptures,” 


she had hope. This precious book, that had been 
so much solace to her, she left to her daughter. 

Mrs. Wright, though naturally timid, had moral 
courage enough for the performance of any duty, 
or the endurance of any suffering, as the following 
extract of a letter (addressed to her mother, after 
the subsidence of a violent visitation of the cholera 
in Cincinnati) evinces. The letter is dated Cincin- 
nati, January 1, 1833. 

“Dear Morner,—Your kind favor was duly re- 
ceived. * * * JI was fully persuaded we shared 
in your solicitude and prayers when our lives were 
in so much ‘jeopardy every hour,’ during the prev- 
alence of the terrible pestilence in our city; and it 
may appear, when the light of eternity shall shine 
upon that dark period of our mortal history, that 
prayer was the means of turning aside the pale 
horse and his rider, or of securing safety to all the 
As 


for myself, I have endeavored to keep my mind 


inmates of our habitation, amid such peril. 


constantly staid upon God, and have been sus- 
tained with a confidence and peace which were 
truly important at such a period. ;While hundreds 
seemed disposed to escape by flight, my heart never 
inclined me to seek security in such means, but 
rather said, ‘Stand stil! and see the salvation of 
the Lord.’ ”’ 

The following paragraph, taken from the same 
letter, will show her tender affection for her pa- 
rents, and her submission to the providence that 
separated her from them. 

“Father’s long affliction has given me much un- 
easiness; but I am pleased to hear that he is so far 
recovered as to be able to come down stairs, and 
hope he will soon have his usual health. I weuld 
be much pleased to see you and father here, and 
enjoy the company of you all; but if this be not 
practicable in this imperfect state of being, where 
all our enjoyments are mixed with inconveniences 
and privations, it becomes me to be submissive to 
that Providence which directs all my paths, and 
chooses my changes for me.”’ 

We furnish one more paragraph from the same 
letter, to show the interest Mrs. Wright felt in the 
revival of religion then in progress in the city. 

“The quarterly meeting which commenced last 
Friday, was blest with extraordinary success. On 
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Monday night, at love feast, it is supposed that be- 
tween two and three hundred presented themselves 
at or near the altar as seekers of salvation, and 
that fifty were happily converted. During the 
meeting one hundred and twenty-five proposed 
themselves for admission into the Church, and 
the names of about five hundred have been re- 
ceived since conference, as applicants for member- 
ship.” 

Mrs. Wright, in her youth, when at school in 
Cincinnati, had her health so impaired that she 
never fully recovered. She was a woman of very 
feeble constitution, and often suffered much from 
affliction; but she endured all with patience, “as 
seeing Him who is invisible.” 

On the first of July, 1843, she was attacked with 
the then prevailing epidemic influenza, which pro- 
After thirteen 
months continued affliction, gradually wasting her 


duced a confirmed bronchitis. 
flesh and strength, her mortal life expired, as the 
lamp when the oil is exhausted— 

“Sweetly as babes sleep.” 

She endured but little severe pain at any time 
during her whole sickness, and often rendered 
thanks to God that she was so specially distin- 
guished and favored. She would often say, ‘The 
Lord is very good to me—he afflicts me just as I 
| Sig 


greatly increased the last year of her life; and it 


am able to bear Her religious enjoyments 
was manifest to her family and those who visited 
her, that as she was advancing toward eternity she 


In- 


deed, her comfort, which was strong and abiding, 


was also growing in a mectness for heaven. 


sometimes arose to ecstasy, and she proclaimed 
aloud the praises of God, which was a very unu- 
sual thing for her. The enemy thrust sorely at 
her, and sometimes ‘“‘came in like a flood,” during 
her long illness; but, in the strength of Christ, she 
successfully resisted all his temptations, and was 
finally brought off more than conqueror through 
Him that loved her. 

She seemed to apprehend danger that her pa- 
tience would become exhausted, and that she would 
not be able to submit, with perfect acquiescence, 
to the will of her heavenly Father through all her 
tedious illness. For this she earnestly prayed, and 
often begged those around her to pray that she 
might have grace to endure her affliction, without 
a murmur, unto the end. And it is believed, in 
this thing, she was favored with most complete 
success. No murmur ever escaped her lips; and if 
she ever said any thing that she thought might pos- 
sibly be construed into a complaint, she would im- 
mediately change the phraseology. On one occa- 
sion she asked her husband how long he thought 
she would have to suffer. He said he could not 
determine with any certainty ; and asked herif she 


had any presentiment in regard to the time of her 
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departure. She 
with the Lord.”’ 

After she had relinquished all hope of recovery, 
her husband remarked to her, * You can now see 
the reason why your two little children were taken 
from you.”” She answered, “ Yes,” and said that 
she was admonished that they would be removed, 
and that she saw clearly the design of God in the 
bereavement. A short time before they were at- 
tacked with scarlet fever, she was earnestly en- 
gaged in private prayer. Groaning to be made 
free from all sin, and “filled with all the fullness 
of God,” she repeated these lines of the poet— 

“Tear every idol from thy throne, 

And reign, my Savior, reign alone.” 
Immediately the question was suggested to her 
mind, **Can you give up your two little children?” 
Her heart responded—it was the heart of a motn- 
er—‘* No, 1 cannot.”’ It then occurred to her that 
she desired the will of God to be done only so far 
as it might be in accordance with her own will. 
Readily admitting the unreasonableness of such 
resistance on her part, she determined to deny her- 
self, take up every cross, and continue to pray until 
her will was entirely subjugated to the will of God. 
In this conflict she obtained a decided victory, and 
was able to say, ** Not my will but thine be done;”’ 
and could repeat, without reservation— 

*“ Tear every idol from thy throne, 

And reign, my Savior, reign alone.” 

The tender and lovely children were soon re- 
moved from earth to heaven; and the fond mother 
could say, “It is the Lord: let him do what seem- 
eth him good.’’ The perfect submission with which 
she bore the loss of her loved ones, was never so 
fully understood until she furnished this explana- 
tion. 

At nine o’clock, A. M., on the 30th of July, she 
appeared to be sinking in death. And when she was 
unable to speak, her neighbor, sister W., inquired 
if she did not feel almost at home. She quickly 
moved her head in the affirmative. Soon after, her 
husband asked, “Do you find that ‘all is well?’ ”’ 
to which she replied, with surprising energy and a 
full voice, ** Yes.”’ 

She revived, and conversed occasionally through 
the day, as she was able, giving her family and 
friends every assurance. they could desire that her 
spirit was safe and happy, and “ready to be of- 
fered.”’ 

A short time before her departure, she appeared 
to overflow with joy, and uttered many expressions 
of praise to God, among which was the following 
sentence, distinctly heard by all in the room, 
“Glory, glory, halleluiah be unto the Lord for 
ever!’? She closed her sufferings and mortal life 
at fifteen minutes before one o’clock, on the morn- 
ing of the 3lst of July, 1844. 
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Original. 
ECONOMY OF CHARACTER. 


‘TuereE seems to be amongst mankind a diversity 


of opinion, about equally balanced, whether the | 


preponderance of character, as it exists, is refer- 
able mostly to original turn and temperament, or 


whether it should rather be considered as the re- ] 


We know that 
the force of blood is strong; and the likeness and 
Yet 
in this observation, as a question, it will be allowed 


sult of education and discipline. 
similarity of races is acknowledged by all. 


that our view is in some sort a partial and pre- 
judging one—confining our attention mostly to 


the points of likeness in our subjects, and not ex- | 


tending them to matters in which the individuals 
differ from each other. 

Let the general likeness of tribes and of families 
then be allowed, still, with sufficient observation, 
it may be seen that this allowance supplies no very 
great argument against the other side of the ques- 
tion; for the same original principle, under the di- 
verse modifications to which it may be subjected 
in the training and circumstances of different indi- 


viduals, will so sway and control it, that often no | 
more of the original principle appears (perhaps not | 


so much) as of the coloring, and lights or shades, 
which have pervaded and modified it. 

In a rude state of society, doubtless, the original 
traits of character predominate, from an obvious 
cause; namely, the absence of moral culture and 





probably, in a like measure, aware of this. And 
the few instances of positive variation, should be 
allowed as exceptions to prove the rule, and not to 
contradict it. 

Where there is strength in the character, by cul- 
ture, this force becomes auxiliary to the bias im- 


posed. The parent, then, possessing the confi- 


| dence of his child, so far as he can constrain obe- 


dience, may, by the blessing of Heaven, guide him 
almost at will. At the same time, it must be ac- 
knowledged that the discipline thus established, to 
be effectual, must be constant and untiring—it 
must be commenced early, whilst the subject is 


yet plastic and tender, before the mind has become 


| biased, or the obduracy of habit shall have usurped 


discipline; whilst in the opposite extremes of ex- | 


cessive refinement, false sentiments not only pre- | 


sent a deceptious surface, but do, indeed, by their 


constant and sinister action, obliterate, along with | 


the bad, also the ennobling tendencies of nature. 


It is, therefore, amidst the medium ranks of civ- | 
ilization, or society, that one should look for the i 


test and evidence of this position. 
It is my idea, then, that culture, the early nur- 


ture of imposed influences, and habit, have an in- | 


comparably larger share in forming character, than 


the natural tendencies of that character, however | 


vehement, can have upon it. 


It is often asserted that a character has a strong | 


tendency so, or so. We may notice these traits, 
as items of character; but for the strength by 
which they are sustained, we must refer to the 


general power and calibre of the characters own- 


| suppose, inherit any property. 


ing them. Particular traits, as leading individual, | 


are insisted upon; but the great differences per- | 


ceived, are referable to either the strength or the 


imbecility of the natural subjects. The original 


differences of character, it may be supposed, are | 
generic and not specific ; and that it is in the power | 


of education to guide, repress, and moderate the one, 
as also to awaken, stimulate, and elevate the other. 
The parents of every family, with their own pro- 


portionate degree of attention to their children, are | 


the ground of action. 

May-be the reason why this power of forming 
the character at will (to the measure of its own 
capabilities) is not universally believed in, is, that 
the very fact upon which it is grounded is not often 
acted upon—at least, not acted upon consistently 
and completely. Sometimes, indeed, we sce one or 
two members out of a numerous family, who, from 
particular circumstances, perhaps, rather than by 
consistency of intention, have, during all the years 
of their minority, been subjected to the surveil- 
lance and continued guardianship of monitorial 
advisers...But these examples are not frequent; 
and still less often can be seen whole families who 
have been thus trained. 

In recalling to mind all the families with whom 
I have been sufficiently acquainted whereby to 
form a judgment, none seems more convincingly 
prominent than that of Judge C. This gentleman 
was a native of Connecticut, in which state he 
He re- 
ceived a good education at Yale College, and after 
graduating applied himself to the study of the 
law, in which he succeeded well. 


continued to reside during his whole life. 


Eventually he 
became judge of the county (?) He did not, as I 
I am led to sup- 
pose, from occasional remarks by the family, that 
the style of moderate expense in which they lived 
when I first became acquainted with them, was 
rather an advance upon their earlier housekeeping. 

This gentleman had married a lady of exempla- 
ry character, of good intelligence, and possessing 
an uncommon share of literary taste and acquire- 
She, like her husband, also inherited no 
I once heard her jeeringly tell him that 


ment. 
property. 


| if she had not brought him a fortune, she had at 


least refused one on his account. To which he 
replied, in the same humor, “Very few cireum- 
stances, wife, warrant such a sacrifice; but if you 
are satisfied with your bargain I am.’’ This lady 
was extremely fond of reading. She could not only 
quote readily from her treasures of knowledge, but 


she could select and apply the ideas suggested in 








books to their proper use—the improvement of life. 
I recollect once hearing the husband say in her 
presence, that he had never seen a person who 
could get through a book sooner than she, scanning 
and gleaning, meanwhile, whatever was new or 
valuable in it. The wife looked much pleased at 
this sort of side compliment, and gave a smile of 
candor, but did not otherwise reply. 

This method, by the way, was very useful to the 
gentleman himself; for having little leisure from 
professional reading, he in this way became in- 
formed of what books were worth his while. 

The reader, may-be, thinks it would be more in 
point if I had first told whether the wife were a 
notable and competent housekeeper—to which in- 
quiry I can answer emphatically that she was; and 
reminiscences of spruce beer, of nice brown bread, 
and home-made cheese, &c., &c., sent me almost 
every week, attest to the fact. She was, in all re- 
spects, an excellent wife to the husband, who val- 
Without secking to be 
superior to him, she was exactly the sort of moni- 


ued and appreciated her. 
torial friend that he required. He was a man of 
much blandishment of manner, and of charming 
conversation, and a general favorite in society. 
The ladies in partieular admired him. A wife of 
less good sense would possibly have betrayed some 
jealousy, where no real cause existed. The hus- 
band, with his suavity, his bonhomie, and his 
obligingness, was constantly called upon for neigh- 
bor.y services, 


No sooner was it known that Judge 
culd depart on the morrow for his circuit, than 
fryna one to half a dozen ladies, wives, widows, and 
maidens, would prefer their requests for protection 
on the way, to be taken along to some visit nearer 
or more distant on the route. No press of busi- 
ness, no inconvenience ever suggested a negative; 
but kissing his hand, he would say, ‘‘Certainly, 
ladies, 1 am always your humble servant—only one 
condition—there must be no band-box—a trunk, if 


you choose, but no band-box ;”’ 


adding, with his pe- 
culiar humor, ‘for, you know, if the bonnet were 
spoiled, I should be almost as unhappy as you 
would,’’ The wife would laugh at the multiplic- 
ity of these requests, and calling him “that squire 


of dames,”’ 


add, “It is good enough for you.”’ 

He used to say, ‘The women ought to have all 
these little matters their own way; for, after all, 
the poor creatures have not a fair chance.”” Yet he 
never boasted his ** chivalry.” 

I rememember once, during his absence of a few 
weeks, Mrs. C. found it convenient to make some 
change in the sleeping apartments, which removed 
the door of one of them to another angle of the 
chamber. On his return in the afternoon, she was 
seen to smile once in awhile at the idea of the sur- 
prise he would feel when shown the improvement. 


He smiled a little, too—reciprocally, perhaps. Being 


| naturedly gave into the thing. 
| surprise to his little son; but, as he passed into the 
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fatigued, he retired early, when Mrs. C. called to 
one of her sons, saying, “‘Show your father to his 
chamber.”” Upon this he turned his head in leav- 
ing the room, saying, ‘‘Madam says I have been 
gone a long time; and I suppose so, if I don’t 
He had kept 


the secret, which the boy who took his horse had 


know the way to my own chamber.”’ 


communicated to him on his first arrival, but good- 
He expressed no 


room, said to himself, in a low tone, “I used to 
think the door was there.” 

I have said how great a favorite he was in soci- 
ety; and, notwithstanding his superiority, he would 
sometimes, perhaps, have fallen into a certain de- 


| gree of levity, had it not been for the good-natured 


raillery of the wife, who, jealous of his dignity, 
would, upon these occasions, convey an inuendo to 
the very point of the folly, never losing temper, 
and never pursuing the subject beyond the instant. 
At home, I think, she never spoke of or remem- 
bered these things. They were a mutually confi- 
ding and very happy couple. 

The management of their family, of which I 
intend to speak, was uncommon and exemplary. 
They had a distinct plan of government, and they 


were well situated to carry it out. Their large 


| house was delightfully situated—removed a small 


distance from the town. They were surrounded 


The 


by neighbors, yet not incommoded by them. 


| rooms were airy¢ and conveniently furnished. 


| nothing was too good. 


Though plain, every thing was good enough, and 
There was not an article 


| that gave the idea either of parsimony or of ex- 


| travagance. 
| sive grounds. 


They had a choice garden and exten- 
g 
In mentioning these things, | must 


not forget to add, that they were sensible of and 
| thankful for their possessions, saying, ‘*We have 


| brag of.” 


every thing that is comfortable, and nothing to 
They lived in unostentatious plenty, 
They 


were the patrons of merit, and the helpers of the 


and were nobly generous in hospitality. 


unfortunate wherever found. In their attention 


| to friends and acquaintances, the poor were not for- 


| gotten. 


I used very often to see an old gentleman 
visiting them, who, they told me, was an inhabi- 
tant of the alms-house; and thither, the lady told 
me, they sometimes went, to drink tea with him. 


| She said the attention in that way was gratifying 


This 
person, who was called Captain N., subsequently 


to him, and that he had seen better days. 


had a pension granted him, as having been in the 
United States’ But he died, being old, 


on the very day he should have entered upon it. 


service. 


In making a sketch of this couple, I am con- 


scious that I write from the warmth of my own 
recollections; yet I do not mean to say that either 
of them was exempted from the faults and foibles 
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incidental to humanity. But, as they made it a 
practice to be as well conformed to propriety as 
might be, so they were not in the way of betray- 
ing all the weaknesses to which they might natu- 
rally plead guilty. In this way they not only con- 
cealed, but they repressed them. 

They were much alike in the point of both pos- 
sessing a genuine independence of action and feel- 
ing. But this carried no assumption with it, and 
All who were worthy 
were treated by them with fairness, and considera- 


never sought to aggress. 
tion, and complaisance. Urbanity was no doubt 
the distinguishing trait in the disposition of the 
husband. And the wife, whilst she possessed a 
spicery of keenness and discrimination, was yet 
nobly just. 

This entire freedom from either jealousy or fear 
of the opinions of others, was also not interfered 
with by any relative form of dependence, either 
direct or contingent, upon them. They considered 
their ideas of duty as drawn from higher authority 


owning obligation to both—yet paramount to their 
dictation. ‘They made no false pretenses, affected 
no undue elevation, nor owed any pecuniary obli- 
gation—they lived upon certain means—they lived 
within their means, and were fully above-board. 

In the course of my narrative I may, perhaps, 
recollect some trait of reprehension in their con- 
duct. 


itself. 


But at present I aver that not one presents 
This will not seem surprising to the reader, 


**heart,’’ whence are ‘the issues of life.’’ 
method they had probably assumed by compact, 
after they became parents, as presenting some ex- 


ample in themselves of the conduct which they | 


exacted of their children. 

The lady, I think, possessed the greater share of 
moral prudence; and with her, probably, this disci- 
pline, as an established method, originated. 
she, of the two, having the thildren always about 
her, would reap more comfort from this culture at a 
second growth. It was not here, as in many fami- 
lies, that the children, from their greater familiarity 
with their mother, respected her less than their 
other parent. Whilst their confidence in her was 
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| rather mortified. 
| with the public,’ 
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first establishing himself in a home, he se:d, “As 


| for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 


As an industrious man of business, he was much 
absent from home; so that the charge of the fam- 


_ ily fell more upon the wife. 


I remember once seeing her under some anx- 
iety to clear the house of some guests, who were 
with her by invitation. She at first essayed some 
little address in doing this, but finally came out 
with characteristic candor, saying, ‘*My husband 
has just got the information that he has lost his 
office. This is not only a disappointment to him 
in the way of business, but, also, his feelings are 
He has been so great a favorite 


b 


added she, ‘*that perhaps he will 


| not bear it very well at first; and so, dear ladies,” 


continued she, “if you should visit Miss D. for the 


' next week, and return to me after that time, I 


| shall be entirely at leisure to enjoy your company. 
| You do not misunderstand me; and do return, I 


| pray you, when I shal! send for you, and let me 
than that of society or of neighborhood—though | 


claim the whole of your promised visit.’”” She was 


not misunderstood; for they should be captious per- 


_ sons, indeed, who could have taken offense at this 


| chagrin. 


high-minded appeal. 
Judge C., after all, had no cause of personal 
His removal from office had been effected 


| by the usual play of party intrigue, in a time of 


| strong political excitement. 
| fession as a resource whereby to live. 


He had still his pro- 
And he had 


_ ever at hand this kind friend to soothe and shield 
when it is recollected that, in their economy of char- | 
acter, it was. the principle of both to guard the | 


This | 


him, as it were, from himself. 
They had six children to train up. They thought 


it not enough to feed, and clothe, xand educate them 


_ at school, or at college; but they were vigilant over 


| them, that corrupt ideas should never gain a foot- 


ing within their hearts or their practices. 


They 


|| were “instant in season and out of season,’’ to di- 


_ rect them to that propriety and those well-ground- 


And 
_ eventually fill. 


ed principles of action, that should render them 
competent to whatever station of life they might 
They took care early enough to 


| train them to the use and exercise of their facul- 


| ties; so that they should never be averse or dis- 


| couraged by employment. 


They insisted on their 


| being fond of reading; and this they rendered in- 


complete, she yet ever retained that salutary com- | 


mand that insured the well-being of both parties— | 


if parties they may be called, where, in love, all 


were willing to lay down their lives for each other. | 
This lady did not think herself very wise—she | 


only essayed to pay a living homage to such as 
She used to say that her authority was 
the best on record, adding, “In the book that I | 
consult, I find whatever I look for; and none so 
She was substantially relig- 
Upon 


were so. 


bold to gainsay it.’ 
Judge C., also, was of the faithful. 


ious. 


teresting to each, by conforming, as much as was 
proper, to their particular tastes in the choice of 
books. Books they were supplied with in plenty. 


| With toys only sparingly; for which, by the way, 


they were much better relished by them, than if 


they had been indulged in more. ‘They inculcated 


| self-dependence and independence upon them in the 


| best sense of the words. 


With some of their children they found it mat- 


_ ter of vigilant attention to repress that sort of self- 
| importance, which the very young, if possessed of 


a good deal of character, are apt to carry along 
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with them. 
this household never received an example of false 
pride, or of self-consequence, at home. 

I recollect having heard a laughable conversa- 
tion which took place betwixt the father and a son 
of about fourteen years. His father finding him 
exceedingly active, had decided, after consulting 
And he had 


now been some few months apprenticed according- 


the boy, to train him a merchant. 


ly, when one evening he came home in quite a 
black humor. 
Come, eat 


the matter? You seem out of sorts. 


your supper, and then tell me all about it.”’ 


dential smile that was expected and required in 
this family ; and, having eaten his supper, went on 
to say that Mr. T., to whom he was apprenticed, 
required services of him that he did not like—so 
many petty errands all over the town, he said; 


*‘and I have to do such things as you and ma’ never | 


required of me at home.” ‘I suppose so, son; but 


then we were never training you up for a mer- | 


chant,’’ said the father; ‘“‘and,’’ chimed in the 
mother, ‘“‘my child, you are on the lowest step of 
the ladder just now; but go on regularly and you 
will arrive at the top. 
an admiral if you insist upon getting in at the 
eabin windows!’’ His elder brother tried to com- 
fort him by saying that for his part he had to study 
so hard at college, that he almost wished he were 
And 
his sisters, ten and twelve years of age, laughed at 
But 


when the tears came into his eyes, his father insist- 


at liberty to take nice walks along with him. 
his distress, not knowing how to understand it. 


ed upon knowing what was the particular affliction 
of this day. “I will tell you, sir,’’ said he; “Mr. 
T. ordered me to carry home a demijohn through 
the street, and I did not think that suitable, though 
I did it.”” “Well, son, I don’t think it need hurt 
you, after all,’’ said the father, soothingly. ‘OO, 
no, father,” said he, ‘‘it did not hurt me to carry 
it; but I did not think it looked well for Judge C.’s 
son to be carrying a demijohn!”? “QO! if that’s 
all,’ replied the father, ‘* Judge C. will excuse you, 
and inform you, at the same time, that he himself 
performed much more menial offices at your age.” 
The temperance idea had no bearing upon this an- 


ecdote. 


The children of this family were always allowed | 
a fair discussion; for it might emphatically be said | 
| er daughter than with either of their other chil- 


they were ruled by love. In this way they were 


not unfrequently induced to perceive the better | 
| but a genuine oddity. 
| pert little creature, fair, and lean, and alert—a 


sense of their parents’ opinions over their own. 
Also, in matters which mostly concerned them- 


selves, they were generally left, as it were, to their | 


own casting vote of decision. And thus they felt 
the dignity of being persuaded rather than com- 
manded into a measure. 


It may be seen that the children of 
strong spirit, was yet docile to his parents’ com- 


| ary taste. 
‘“*My son,”’ said the father, “what's | 
| two after, when he had graduated at college, (be- 
The | 
boy cleared up at this, giving his father the confi- | 
| the delights of his home, the mother said, ‘*We 
| could keep L. here for ever, if we only consulted 
| our own pleasure; but he has his way to make in 
| the world, and the sooner he begins the better. 


You will never get to be | 


' most notable housewife. 


| est daughter. 
| she thanked Heaven that their children were all 
| endued with common™%ense, having neither a prod- 
y 


| of common sense as 
| And we are more ambitious for the practical good 
| sense of our children, than for any degree of ge- 
|| nius without 
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The son of whom I just now spoke, with a 


_mands; and evincing much ability, his father 
| changed his destination, and educated him at col- 
| lege, and eventually to the bar, of which he is at 
| present a distinguished member. 


The eldest son, at this time about sixteen years 


_of age, was of a mild and affectionate disposition, 
| with great refinement of feeling, and much liter- 


He was quite his mother’s darling. Of 
this, however, she was conscious; and a year or 


ing destined for a lawyer in one of the western 
states,) and made pretty long holydays, enjoying 


He 


| is 7 solute; so arli s he is,” sai 
is not very resolute; so, ‘darling’ as he is,’’ said 


she, with a smile and a tear, ‘we must give him a 


push !”” 


This gentleman, who, as a youth, did not 
seem to possess much enterprise, has, (aided, no 
doubt, by this judicious management,) succeeded 
admirably in his profession, and in life. 

The third and fourth children were daughters. 


The elder was naturally very indolent; for which 


' cause her mother insisted upon her daily exercise 


in house matters; and I am told she has made a 
The parents said, ‘We 
will marry this daughter young. She is not of an 


| apprehensive mind, and so much a creature of 


habit, that it is best she be conformed to the char- 
acter of her husband, before she is established in 
tastes of her own. Accordingly, when a suitor ap- 
peared that pleased her, she was married at the age 
of seventeen, and has ever been an amiable and 
happy wife. 

“But I don’t know what we shall do with ‘Chop 


| Logic,’ ’’ said the fond father, referring to his young- 


I once heard the mother say that 


} igy or an idiot amongst them; “for,’’ added she, 
| “it is as difficult to reduce the one to the level 


it is to elevate the other. 


i.”° 
their discipline. 
I believe they had more difficulty with this young- 


And to this point tended all 


She was neither froward nor self-conceited, 
She was a sharp, lively, 


dren. 


complete contrast in character and person, to the 
slow, dreamy look, the full figure, and deliberate 
movements of her sister. She was still in school 
She mastered all her studies 


at sixteen years. 
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with quickness and ease, cared very little for gen- | 


eral socicty, and for the young gentlemen not at 
all. 


There was some little secret one day in the fam- 


ily. After awhile, the mother said to me, looking 
rather disturbed, ‘*Clara and I are not upon terms 
to-day ;’’ (the reader understands that I was inti- 
mate and confidential in the family ;) ‘but having, 
until now, had visitors about her all day, I have 


not yet spoken to her on the subject ; but she knows | 


well that something is wrong between us. You 


must know that it has come to me through one of | 
her younger brothers, that she has been writing an | 


epigram upon a certain young gentleman, who has 


affected to be more about her than she likes. But | 
it is a mean thought to get rid of him in this way. | 
The paper was handed me for inspection, and was | 


headed thus: ‘ Verses upon a young gentleman who 


desired that his character might be tested by any | 


equal rule.’”’ ‘And so,” said Clara, now appear- 


ing, ‘I being then engaged in working sums, con- | 


cluded to test him by the ‘Rule of Three,’ multi- 
plying his vanity by his self-love. I was working 
by aliquots.” ‘*Hush, daughter!’’ said the mother, 
“you may think this very clever; but take my 
word for it, that cleverness will never excuse im- 


pertinence. 


You have made some children at | 


school laugh, and they have applauded you. But | 
I, your mother, tell you to have done with this vein | 


of satire. It is a thing in bad odor with all; and 
if persisted in will injure you more than you are 
aware of. None but your own family will believe 
that any merit or goodness is associated in the 
character that harbors it. It looks bold, too, 
though I know that you have not apprehended it 


so. I would have my daughter modest; and she is | 
} 


so, when her better sense prevails.’’ Clara looked | 
surprised and self-convicted, making no defense. | 
Her mother went on to say, “I wish you, daugh- | 


ter, to frequent society more; and you will per- | 
ceive that you must abandon this vein of smart- | 


| 


ness, or you will have no friends—there would be | 


a prejudice created against you; and you, on your 
part, would resent the injustice of those persons 
who allow you no merit, forgetting that you have 


never permitted them to know that you possess | 
any. ‘Thus you will get at odds with the world in | 


the outset. I wish you, too, to get rid of this shy- | 
ness, in which it has been our mistake to indulge | 


you so long. But you look fatigued, my child! 
We shall forget this, for I know the like will not 
occur again.”’ 

Clara suppressed her wit from that day. By 
mingling in general society, a more liberal and sal- 
utary play of the spirits was induced; and by the 
vigilance of her parents, and her own good sense, 
she improved year by year, and finally attained to 
that economy of the intellectual acumen which, as 








associated with a tender heart, had ever rendered 
her mother so charming. 

The two youngest children were sons, differing 
in age about two years. Always playfellows, the 
elder had great control over the younger, from a 
certain timidity of character which he possessed, 
and particularly from a trait of credulonsness, which 
the sprightly and free-minded brother had some- 
times a disposition to amuse himself with. But 
this was ever frowned upon by the parents, and 
finally set to rest, as a point to be insisted upon, 
by asevere reprimand. ‘The elder, in the buoyancy 
of his spirits, one day incontinently began, in the 
presence of company, ‘Pa’, brother G. believes 

”» when he was cut short with, ‘ Well, son, I 





am glad he does believe; for on the confiding temper 
of such a child I can better impress the lessons of 
obedience and respect which I would fain inculeate 
on all my children, than I can on one who, wheth- 
er wantonly or deliberately, is over quick in his 
judgments of others, and, may-be,’’ said he, soften- 
ing his voice to a tone of expostulation, “over slow 
in self-knowledge. Your brother,”’ continued he, 
“is at present very young, and comparatively ig- 
norant both of life and the philosophy of things; 
but he is biddable and industrious. As he looks 
on and studies he will become informed, and his 
trueness of temper will keep him right in all that 
is essential. Besides,’? concluded he, “it is not 
every one that would contradict him that is capa- 
ble to set him right, For instance, what does he 


| believe, as you commenced telling me?” “Ah! 


pa’, please excuse me, nothing of any consequence.”’ 
“You don’t like to tell me, ha! Well, suppose, 
then, that he believes the moon is made of green 
cheese, now do you, H., tell me what the moon is 
made of!’’ H. hesitated, stammered, and coloring 
very much, said something about ‘opaque’’ and 
‘reflected light,’? but made out nothing clearly. 
The laugh was turned upon him, and from that day 
he was more sedulous to inform himself than to 
detect the ignorance of others. ‘The boys were at 
this time very young, perhaps eight and ten years 
of age. They have ever continued affectionate 
brothers. The elder is, I have been informed, a 
highly respectable citizen, and very eligibly con- 
nected in life. What his occupation is I do not 
know; but, as a resident in the land of “steady 
habits,’ I feel assured that he has an occupation; 
for this is a point upon which a gentleman, of 
whatever amount of fortune, is never excused by 
this people. 

The youngest son conformed to the advice of his 
parents, and became a farmer. I recollect hearing 
his mother say that he was too good for any other 
occupation. ‘In fact, wife,’’ added the father with 
humor, yet affectionately, ‘the is good for nothing 
else. The world, should he try it, would soon use 
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him up.’’ The mother broke in, with her peculiar, 
earnest, full, lively manner, ‘‘What other station 
half so noble as the free, large-souled, independent 
occupation of our yeomenry?’’ adding, ‘Our son 
is reasonable and pious. In the country he will 
enjoy life—he will be occupied—he will expatiate 
amidst nature unharming and unharmed.”’ 

It was a singular merit in this couple, so closely 
interested in their home, and the progress of their 
children, and their higher duties not forgotten, that 
they were at the same time such delightful partic- 
ipants of social life. 

My young reader deserves to behold one of whom 
I have told her so much as of this lady. She had 
a milk-white complexion without color, dimples in 
her cheeks, silvery gray eyes, with a glance both 
piercing and soft. Her smile was rich in goodness. 
Her movements were graceful, and in person she 
was rather inclined to em bon point. All her ways 
were womanly and kind. ‘These were the traits— 
each one can Daguerreotype for herself. 

This excellent lady, having ‘acted well her 
part,’”? and lived to see her family established in 
life, departed at mature age, and in the full conso- 
lations of the Gospel. Her bereaved partner lived 
on a few years, sustained by grace; yet his heart 
was every day sadder. His home was rendered 
still comfortable by the filial attendance of his 
youngest daughter, who, being unaffectedly scho- 
lastic, has never married. And, with her peculiar 
turn of mind, she is one of the few who (having 
received eligible proposals) may be excused on the 
score of celibacy. 

And now the father felt that his account with 
the world was nearly settled. He had been faith- 
ful to his children, and they all filled respectable 
and ascertained situations. Active business he had 
for some years declined. A neighborly kindness, or 
other act of benevolence, would at times engage 
his attention and divert his melancholy. She that 
was wont to share his studies of leisure and taste, 
was no longer his listener, or his interlocutor; and 
when he attempted this sort of recreation, he felt 
to say, sadly enough, that 

*¢ Othello’s occupation’s gone.” 

The wit that she inspired, and the humor, the off- 
spring of contentment and joy, had ceased. Once, 
indeed, upon again seeing an old friend, he essayed 
something in the wonted vein, but a sudden mem- 
ory arrested and changed the sentiment, and a start- 
ing tear was the only explanation. His health de- 
clined, every day a little lower. 

Nothing more need be mentioned but that he 


stood his trial well; that the faith which had sus- | 


tained him all along was most triumphant at last. 


He had lived a happy life, and it was consummated | 


by a happy death. He lies buried by the side of his 
Their memory is of a sweet savor 


companion. 





FUTURITY. 





amongst men, and of a savor that ascends to 
heaven. 

My reader will please acknowledge that, although 
I have narrated incidents but trivial in themselves, 
yet, as bearing upon character, not unworthy of 
attention. It were impertinent in me to suggest 
the points of significancy. Yet the history shows, 
in this happy and respectable family, that the re- 
sults of natural disposition in the individuals might 
have been very different, if the saving care of the 
parents’ eyes had not detected and eradicated the 
germs of evil as they rose. ‘This was effected by a 
willing obedience, constrained by love. 

It says well, too, for old Connecticut, that where 
worldly preferment was not the point aimed at, so 
much both of respectability and fortune has been 
effected amidst them, as the result of piety, integ- 


C. M. B. 


rity, and moral worth. 
Bt — 


Original. 
FUTURITY. 

Ir is the design of our great and merciful Crea- 
tor to make his creatures happy. But this life is a 
It can only, there- 
fore, be preparatory to another. To this 
world, then, and not to abuse it,”’ is the great rule 
Our duty is to 
enjoy, with thankfulness, the blessings of Provi- 
dence—to be faithful laborers in our Lord’s vine- 
yard—to employ our “italents’’ for the benefit of 
our fellow beings—to repent of our sins—to trust 
in the Redeemer for pardon and acceptance—to en- 
deavor, to our utmost, to lead a pure and holy life; 
and so to “lay up our treasures in heaven,”’ so to 
elevate our hopes, and fix our eyes and affections 
above sublunary things, that when we leave this 
world we shall feel we are going to take posses- 
sion of “an inheritance incorruptible and unde- 
filed,” in the realms of eternal felicity, and to 
shine as the stars for ever and ever. 

Were our treasures really laid up in heaven—did 
the light but beam in upon us from the regions of 
unexperienced happiness, our reluctance to pass the 


scene of affliction and trial. 
“use 


of cur present state of existence. 


| portals of death would be subdued. Why does a 


man who sojourns in a distant country, for pur- 
poses of health, commerce, or science, look upon 
the termination of his temporary pilgrimage, and 
upon the time of his return, with delight; while a 
native of the land where he dwells would view his 
having to accompany him as banishment or exile? 
Because the one is going to the friends of his heart, 
and to the home of his fondest associations, while 
the other would go to a place of which he had 
framed no delightful ideas—he would be leaving 
the treasures of his heart behind. 

To form accurate conceptions of heaven, both 
reason and revelation tell us, is, in our present 
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state, beyond our capacity; but to picture to our 
imaginations the highest degree of felicity we can 
conceive, and then to feel that the glory and hap- 
piness of heaven are infinitely beyond it, seems not 
only allowable, but to be comprehended in the in- 
junction, “Lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven.” 

Let us conceive, then, that our physical nature 
is sinking—that clouds are settling over our pros- 
pect of this world, and that all is darkness before 
us—let us conceive we are just crying, with the 
sinking Peter, “Lord save, or I perish,’? when a 
brightness breaks through the clouds, and a shining 
figure, having a radiant countenance, is perceived 
in the midst. It is the Redeemer, who stretches 
out his hand, and with a benignant smile exclaims, 
‘““Why did you doubt?” The brightness increas- 
es—we rise over the clouds—the prospect widens— 
a land spreads out on every side, inconceivably more 
beautiful and glorious than the most captivating 
scenes of earth—the heavenly city, with walls and 
towers of apparent crystal, is before us—we ap- 
proach it, while streams of light glitter among im- 
mortal flowers, and the never-fading trees of eter- 
nal life cluster over our path. Bright forms are 
seen to glide along the battlements, waving their 
everlasting banners, inscribed with, ‘Glory to the 
Highest—glory to atoning love!’’ The gates open, 
and we enter the mansions of the blest—the places 
prepared “for the redeemed in the Lord,” with the 


consciousness that now “tthe wicked have ceased | 


” and that here ‘tthe weary are at 


from troubling, 
rest.”’ 


Before us is the incomprehensible, the all-crea- 





ting Essence—the almighty Father !—diffusing love, | 


and peace, and joy, upon all within the gates of | 


salvation! We feel sensations of indescribable awe | 
—a sublime and glorious elevation, unimagined, | 


and unimaginable before—and feel, predominating | 
over all, ecstatic bliss, while we listen to the hea- | 


venly welcome, “ Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 

Knowing that our trials and sufferings are ended ; 
that our doubts and difficulties are cleared away ; 
that there shall be no more pain, no more dissen- 


—— 


sion, no more sorrow—that our commiseration for | 
the afflicted is exchanged for participation with the | 
joyful—we feel, as we take a hasty retrospect of | 
the temporal obscurity and turmoil from which we | 


have emerged, and with the reason of our destiny 
and the end of our being in our view, as if we had 
awaked from a troublous dream; and although we 
see, among the virtuous in the world we have left, 
our friends, as yet surrounded by the shadows we 
have escaped, and still with the wonderful problem of 


life unsolved ; yet we feel that we may become their | 


ministering angels, and that soon they shall be num- 


bered among the glorious company that now encircle | 


Vor. 1V.—36 





us. And O, what a company is that! Composed 
of the “just made perfect,’’ of the dearly beloved 
friends who went before us, and from whom we shall 
part no more, and of the truly wise, and good, and 
great, of every age, now assimilated to angelic ex- 
istences. And through all is felt perfect and unre- 
strained communion of feeling and intelligence. 
All, all “pure in heart’ and essence are those who 
now “see God.” Here enters no failure of judg- 
ment, no misconstruction of terms, no misconception 
of motives, to impair the reciprocated confidence 
and love. Perfect intereommunication of happi- 
ness, and the joy of praise is our employment— 
the investigation, or rather the contemplation, of 
the inexhaustible riches of grace, of wisdom, of 
knowledge, our happiness! All science is unfolded 
to our astonished eyes; the mechanism of the 
worlds, and the operations that produce the intel- 
lectual, spiritual, and material phenomena, are at 
once revealed. Stars and systems, in never-ending 
variety, are present to our view; and the various, 
harmonious, wonderful productions of the great 
first Cause, are everywhere administering to our 
ineffable delight. The history of all ages is laid 
open to our intuitive sense; interminable joy is in 
prospect; and while enrapturing harmonies float 
around us, in communion with the Pauls, the 
Howards; and the Wilberforces, of every age and 
nation, and the seraphic hosts of heaven, we pros- 
trate ourselves before the throne of the triune God, 
and join in the heavenly chorus—* All glory, 
praise, power and dominion be unto our Creator, 
our Redeemer, and our Sanctifier, for ever and 
for evermore! Amen! Amen!’ Then—O, then, 
“Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.” 
W.N. 


BB 
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“Hr was there alone,’? when even 
Had round earth its mantle thrown; 
Holding intercourse with Heaven, 

‘‘He was there alone.”’ 


There his innocent heart’s emotion 
Made he to his Father known ; 
In the spirit of devotion, 

Musing there “alone.” 


So let us, from earth retiring, 
Seek our God and Father’s throne; 
And to other scenes aspiring, 
“Train our hearts alone.”’ 


Thus when time its course hath ended, 
And the joys of earth are flown, 
We, by hope and bliss attended, 
Shall not be *alone.”’ 
Bownrine. 
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THE INDIAN CAMP 





MEETING. 








Original. 

THE INDIAN CAMP MEETING. 

TuHReeE years since, brother Scott, the Wesleyan 
missionary at St. Clair, hearing that there was a 
band of Indians, a remnant of the great Chippe- 
way nation, located at Lakeville, Michigan, who 
had never been visited by a missionary, and who 
were willing to hear “the Gospel,’”’ went, in com- 
pany with his interpreter, and preached to them 
* Jesus and the resurrection.”? The result was, that 
the chief and nearly all the band turned from their 
dumb idols, and became worshipers of the true 
God. 


of Christ, he surrendered them to the Michigan 
conference, which, at its last session, appointed the 
Rev. Daniel C. Jacokes, and brother Elijah Pilcher 
(a converted Indian, now an accredited preacher of 
the Gospel ) as his interpreter, to labor among them 
and the different bands of Indians in the north 
and east parts of this state. Perhaps I ought to 
remark here, that the Rev. Peter Marksman, an 
Indian, and now a member of the Michigan confer- 
ence, was the first agent employed by the Church 
among these Indians. He had the high honor of 
making many of his countrymen the first offers 
they ever had of Christ and his Gospel, upon visit- 
ing, I believe for the first time, a band located at 
Cope M’Cormick. He took for his text the im- 
pressive and appropriate passage, “I will arise and 
go to my Father.’ And that he is devoted, and 
ingenious, and eloquent, will appear from the fol- 
lowing incident, taken from the memory of the 
writer, who, sometime since, formed part of a small 


a hospitable mansion. After singing the missionary 
hymn, so as to delight and edify us, he made, in 
substance, the following narrative: ‘* When trav- 
eling to the northwest, on a missionary tour, I had 
to cross lake alone, in canoe, distance across twelve 
miles. Pushed away from shore, and, for awhile, 
pleasant and calm; but not gone far before clouds 
arise, lightnings flash, thunders roll, waves foam 
and roar ; thrown about like a feather in my canoe; 
know not how soon I go bottom, but not afraid; I 
went along singing missionary hymn: 
*Waft, waft ye winds the story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spread from pole to pole.’ 

And when I got near the other shore, though bluff 
three hundred feet high, when down wave so high 
could not see it; but, at last, big wave carry canoe 
ashore. Then me climb top bluff, and me thank 
God no waves around me now—me feel happy ; 
and me think after awhile me get to Mount Zion, 
where no waves—all calm, all for ever.’’ 


peace, 


After this devoted and excellent minister of 
the Gospel had, under God, been instrumental in | 
introducing these untutored savages into the fold | 


| 
| 
| 




















And when he preached, in his own tongue, the 
wonderful works of God, from the text alluded to, 
there is no doubt the trumpet gave a certain sound ; 
certain it is, most of the band whom he addressed 
relinquished their heathen practices, gave up 
their gods, and their medicine bags, of most of 
which, he exultingly told me afterward, he made 
a bonfire. 

Brother Daniel C. Jacokes and brother Pilcher, 
brother Marksman’s successors, are laboring in this 
interesting department of the missionary field, with 
great zeal, patience, and success. Like the hon- 
ored and devoted missionary to whom allusion has 
been made, and who may be looked upon as the 
founder of the Indian mission in the northeast part 
of this state, they, too, as Harris has it, “feel like 
the executors of their crucified Lord, who has be- 
queathed happiness to the world.” Burning to 
penetrate into the regions beyond, and put all 
within their reach in possession of the great salva- 
tion, they have visited bands, located in the north 
part of this state, who were Pagans, and who had 
never heard the Gospel. And band after band 
have been conquered by the Crucified, through the 
the instrumentality of these his servants here. 

It was with a view to the united benefit of them 
and the whites, that a camp meeting was held ina 
beautiful grove in the town of Brandon, Oakland 
county, which commenced on the second of July, 
1844, and continued until the tenth day of that 
month. I started on the third, from Flint, a 
thrifty and growing village almost at the out- 
skirts of civilization, and arrived within the pre- 
cincts of the grove the next day about noon. 


| And where, but a few years ago, the solitude and 
company seated around brother M., at the fireside of ! 
| beasts of the field, or the Indian hunter in pursuit 


silence of the wilderness was only broken by the 


of his game—where, occasionally, fierce and hos- 
tile warriors met, gave their war-whoop, and then 
rushed into mortal conflict—we found hundreds, 
both of whites and Indians, met for the worship of 
Almighty God. The different bands of Indians, 
with their chiefs, (several of whom had become local 
preachers,) had collected, and were harmoniously 
worshiping before the throne of God. Chiefs and 
warriors, that had met as enemies on the battle 
field, were now brethren beloved. There were two 
chiefs on the ground who had fought at the battle 
of the Thames, one on the side of the British, 
and the other under the banner of Harrison. The 
one who was associated with the great Tecumseh, 
and like him fought under the banners of England, 
stated that his men were nearly all killed around 
him, and that, though he was nearly surrounded 
with the Americans, he leaped upon his pony, 
which he had tied to a bush, rode through them 
He did not, however, go un- 
But 


and made his escape. 
harmed, but received some severe wounds. 
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these two chiefs, who, inspirited by the trump of 
war, had met as enemies upon the field of battle, 
might be seen, after the blowing of the horn, taking 
their seats side by side in the congregation, to 
listen to the Gospel of peace. There was one chief 
on the ground, a Pagan, said to be very influential 
among his countrymen, who, during the meeting, 
was urged by the missionary to embrace the Gos- 
pel, and use his influence to extend it. Amid 
expressions of opposition, he gave signs of deep 
conviction. After one of the Indian brethren had 
delivered an impressive discourse, on Friday night, 
this chief arose and opposed him. I had fallen 
asleep, but was awaked and informed that the old 
Pagan chief was speaking against the Gospel. I 
wish, for the sake of your readers, I could paint 
with words, and place the picture before them; 
perhaps some more graphic pen than mine may 
have sketched the scene. It was a fine, calm eve- 
ning—heaven above us was full of sparkling gems, 
the moon shone forth in all her brightness ; but the 
light of moon and stars was lost amid the glare 
of our camp-fires, and our lamps, which were sus- 
pended from the trees. The stand was filled with 
the preachers; the Indians were, most of them, 
seated upon the benches nearest the stand, while the 
whites stood upon the benches behind and around. 
Immediately in front of the pulpit stood the old 
chief, a fine looking, stout Indian, a handkerchief 
fixed Indian fashion upon his head, blue pilot sur- 
tout coat, broad pieces of silver, some three inches 
wide, around his wrists, buckskin leggins and moc- 
casons, his belt around him, and his tomahawk by 
his side. There he stood, the orator and champion 
of Paganism—fire in his eye and thunder upon his 
tongue. When he first arose he gave the Indian 
war-whoop, which, amid our leafy temple, startled 
both the red men and the Longknives. When I 
left the tent and first entered the congregation, he 
was speaking very fast and very loud, and appeared 
to be pouring forth a torrent of angry speech; 
his gestures were very violent; he had a cane in 
his hand, with which he pointed first this way and 
then that, sometimes toward heaven and then to- 
ward the ground. After speaking with great vehe- 
mence and terrible energy, appearing to slacken, 
an Indian minister (Nagagheek) upon the platform 
said, ‘Stop now, I want to talk;’’ upon which the 
old chief, as if anxious to cease, said, “I done 
now; I through now; you talk.”” We were told 
that in his address he spoke of what their fathers 
had told them; described their superstitions and 
defended them; said it was all true, and he knew 
it was true. He described one of their great 
feasts, and said that the great Spirit had given it 
to the Indians to keep them alive. Finding him 
upon rather debatable ground, Nagagheek did not 
give him time to change his position, but attacked 











him directly, challenging him to tell how he knew 
it was true, and especially how it came to pass that 
the Indians were moldering away before the whites, 
if the great Spirit had given them the great feast 
to keep them alive. While the brother was speak- 
ing, he appeared very attentive, sometimes laugh- 
ing; but seeing his position give way, and getting 
impatient, he rallied for the attack, saying, “* You 
stop now, I want to talk ;”” upon which the brother 
stopped, and the old chief again arose and spoke 
with considerable energy, though not with so much 
impetuosity as at the first. After he had again 
spoken for some time, his antagonist replied, and 
the discussion was continued until the chief was 
completely driven from every position. 

I was struck with the contrast. When first I 
saw him, his utterance was loud and rapid, his ges- 
tures violent and quick, while he waved his cane 
around his head as if in defiance, and pointed with 
it first in this direction and then that; bat at last 
he talked low and slow, and kept looking down 
upon the ground, at the same time lifting his cane 
two or three inches from the ground and striking at 
the same spot; until, at last, he admitted Chris- 
tianity to be good, and said he believed it was true, 
and that he would never speak against religion 
again. ‘There was a boldness and a magnanimity 
about the-chief, which was truly honorable; and the 
scene to me, and to many others who witnessed it, 
was deeply interesting. And, doubtless, it will tell 
upon the interests and destinies of many deathless 
spirits. It is thought by the missionary, that the 
circumstance has opened the door for the Gospel to 
fifteen hundred Indians, who are yet in their Pagan 
state. The old chief had an affecting interview 
with the preachers afterward, in their tent, in which 
he expressed a determination to seek regenera- 
tion, and requested that the missionary would visit 
him at his village, and preach to him and his band 
and teach them. And the old man said upon leav- 
ing us, ‘* Good bye, brothers—we all brothers now.”’ 

Brother Scott, from St. Clair, was present, to the 
great gratification both of the Indians (many of 
whom were his spiritual children) and whites, and 
rendered very efficient service, preaching both to 
the Indians and the whites. His two admirable 
sermons will not soon be forgotten, either by 
preachers or people. After the sermon on the 
Sabbath, a collection was taken up, amounting to 
twenty-seven dollars, to aid in supporting Nagag- 
heek, who conducted the discussion with the chief: 
our presiding elder, the Rev. Larmon Chatfield, 
who is also superintendent of the mission, having 
engaged this brother to assist till conference, in 
cultivating this field, so white already to the har- 
vest. At the same time, also, a subscription was 
taken, amounting to sixty dollars, to buy a yoke 
of oxen and implements of husbandry for the 
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MATERNAL AFFECTION. 











Indians. It was, indeed, a time to be remembered— 
a season of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord. On Monday, the Lord’s supper was adminis- 
tered, and forty-seven Indians, adults and children, 
were baptized. Some of the adults had experienced 
religion previous to the camp meeting, under the 
labors of the missionary. And on this day the 
Indians formed on the ground in a procession, 
marched round and parted with the whites and 
with one another by shaking hands. 
affecting scene. 
gether. It seemed painful to leave the sacred place ; 
but, thank God, while sitting together in heavenly 


places, in Christ Jesus, and banqueting on angelical | 


cheer, their hearts had become one, and they left 


the encampment full of light, and life, and love; | 


and, doubtless, as they roam through our northern 


It was an | 
The hearts of all literally ran to- | 


| 
| 
| 


bosom of the mother, seems innate—a part of her 
very being. In such cases as that presented to Sol- 
omon, it speaks out in nature’s own voice.”” Why, 
it may be asked, has the Almighty planted this 
deep, this unquenchable, inexpressible love, in a moth- 
er’s heart? Can there have been no design in it? 
Does Omnipotence do aught in vain? It is to the 
care of the mother he has intrusted an immortal 
mind, that may act on other minds, and influence 
their eternal destiny; a gem for her to polish and 
prepare to shine in eternal light. ‘Then, mothers, 
forget not yourduty. When you feel for your child 
the warm gushings of affection, remember God has 
placed it there, to enable you to discharge the im- 
portant trust committed to you—to sustain your 
fainting head as it hangs over the cradle of afflic- 


_ tion; to give keenness to that eye which watches 


wilds, they will spread the comimon Savior’s name. | 


W. M. 
—— © Ctr 
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MATERNAL AFFECTION. 


Arrection, though a tender plant, roots deeply | 
Though the blooming | 


and makes itself manifest. 


rose may be hidden from mortal gaze, and covered | 


with leaves, its fragrance will find some secret 
avenue through which to scent the evening air—so 
affection will perfume the atmosphere in which it 
lives. As the carnation loses none of its beauty 
under the window of the humble cottage, so affec- 
tion blooms as luxuriantly in the meanest cabin as 
in the lordliest mansion. It is a plant that does 
not root in the surface of the soul, but digs deep into 
the heart. 
congenial soil than in others, yet it is indigenous in 


all, and should be diligently cultivated wherever | 


found. 

It is generally influenced somewhat by outward 
circumstances: for instance, the love of a friend 
dries up without reciprocity ; but that natural affec- 
tion exercised by a mother toward her child, gushes 
forth even when it meets with no return. 
deeper, stronger, purer, than any other. A moth- 
er’s affection has no semblance on earth. It can 
neither be measured, fathomed, nor illustrated. 

A mother’s love! 
We are glad, for the honor of mankind, it is so. 
is one of the first on which the youthful mind 
should be taught to linger. 
to think of the love of God, and next the love of 
mother; and cold will be the heart of that child 
that will not, in riper years, prize it. 

It has been said by an eloquent author, “The 
love which the father, the brother, or the sister 
bears, seems to be secondary, and the result of 
habit and association. But that which glows early 
and late—that which never tires or decays, in the 


Though in some hearts it finds more | 


It is | 


It is a theme of centuries. | 
It |] 


Teach the infant first | 


| those lips which utter a mother’s prayer. 


the erring footsteps of wayward youth, and fire to 


C. 
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THOSE FLOWERS NEVER FADE. 


*O Gop! how glorious must the mansion be, 
Where thy redeemed shall rest with thee!” 


A apy, who had buried a very dear and lovely 
sister, dreamed one night that her sister was with 
her, and, as they had been wont when girls, they 
ieft home with their baskets on their arms, to seck 
in the fields and woods, the beautiful wild flowers. 

While filling their baskets, the lady, calling the 
attention of her sister to a spot all covered with 
lovely flowers, said to her, “O, sister, how beau- 
tiful are these; did you ever see any equal to them 
before?’’ “O, yes,” said the sister, with a most 
heavenly smile, ‘where I dwell, flowers, a thous- 
and-fold more lovely, for ever bloom.”’ 

“QO, then,” said the lady, “let me return with 
you, dear sister, and behold those richer flowers.” 

“Not yet,”’ the sister answered. “Stay awhile 
and gather these; it is the Master’s will. Those 


l , 
| flowers never fade; they will be as fresh and fragrant 


I 
| 
| 


it 


| 





whenever you come, as now.”’ 

The lady turned away to weep, and when she 
looked again, the heavenly visitant had departed. 
A comforting and, at the same time, instructive 
moral, has this sweet dream. 

Parent! some of the most lovely plants that for 
a moment blossomed, and shed their fragrance in 
the domestic nursery, have been transplanted ; while 
others still remain behind. Thy tearful eye often 
turns upward, toward “the garden of the Lord,” 
where they now bloom in beauty. Those flowers 
never fade, while these on earth may be blighted. 
With tears and prayers, cultivate awhile these, that 
are still below, and then thou shalt be permitted to 
enjoy for ever, those that early passed from earth ; 
and those, also, that now bud and blossom at your 
feet.—Sunday School Teacher. 
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ROSSE CASTLE. 


A WESLEYAN AIR, COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THREE VOICES, BY WILLIAM NIXON, FOR THE 
LADIES’ REPOSITORY. (INSCRIBED TO MISS A. SHIELDS, PARSONSTOWN.) 
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4 The dangers and trials my progress oppose, 
They only make heaven more sweet at the close: ‘ 
Come joy, or come sorrow, the worst may befall, i : 
One hour with my God will make up for it all. 


2 It is not for me to be seeking my bliss, 
Or placing my hopes in a region like this: 
I seek for a city which hands have not piled— 
I pant for a country by sin undefiled. 
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5 With a scrip for my way, and a staff in my hand, i 
I’ll march on in haste thro’ the enemy’s land; lt 
The road may be rough, but it cannot be long, ' 
I'l) soothe it with hope, and I'll cheer it with song. 


3 The thorn and the thistle around me may grow— 
I would not lie down upon roses below; 
I ask not a portion, I seek not a rest, 
Till I find them for ever on Abraham’s breast. 
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NOTICES. 
NEAL’s HisToRY OF THE PURITANS, Wumber VJ, 
has come to hand—a work of interest and value. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HEINRICH STILLING. Har- 
per & Brothers.—This work will be found captivating 
and instructive. He who reads it will say that truth 
may be made charming as fiction. It contains some of 
the most beautiful sketches we have ever read, and 
breathes a spirit of piety. We have, however, an ob- 
jection to the work—it is strongly tinctured with super- 
stition. 


EXCURSION THROUGH THE SLAVE STATES. By G. | 
W. Featherstonhaugh, F. R. S., F. G. S. Harper & | 


Brothers—There are many useful facts and interesting | 


reflections in this production; but it abounds with ill- 
natured remarks, and exhibits strong prejudices against 
every thing American. 

ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA: embracing also the Theory 
and Application of Logarithms, together with an Ap- 
pendix, containing Infinite Series, the General Theory 


of Equations, and the most Approved Methods of Re- | 


solving the Higher Equations. By Rev. D. W. Clark, 
Principal of Amenia Seminary.—This book having 
just reached us, we have not been able to bestow upon 
it much attention. From a glance at it, we are favora- 
bly impressed. Although the multiplication of school 
books is attended with inconvenience and expense; yet 
we do not regard it as anevil. It indicates an increased 
attention to the subject, the instruments, and the method 
of education. And we feel confident that such atten- 
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sustained. We fear the Church does not appreciate its 
merits. Let no clergyman of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church be without it; but we ought not to be content 
to put it into the hands of clergymen: a large portion 
of our laity ought to take it. F 

THE BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS IN MIAMI UNIVER- 
sity, delivered August, 1844. By G. Junkin, D. D., 
President.—The subject of this address is Decision of 


| Character. The writer first enters into an analysis of 


i 
| 


| springs. 


the mental processes, whence decision of character 
He next proceeds to illustrate its importance 
in the various departments of human exertion, and con- 
cludes by laying down the following practical rules: 

1. Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well. 

2. Let knowledge be perfect. 

3. Choose your profession, and confine your main ex- 


| ertions to that field. 


4. Let deliberation be repressed until investigation has 


| completed her work. 


5. Let the intensity of desire never outstrip the tardy 
movements of investigation, deliberation, and judgment. 
6. Let desire always wear the habiliments of virtue. 

THE PARLOR ANNUAL, or Young Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Magazine, has reached us, accompanied with 
the first number of a beautiful edition of Pilgrim's Pro- 


| gress, with Dr. Scott’s and Mason’s Notes. The An- 
nual is designed to be a “cheap, spirited, able period- 


ical,” suited alike to the “ families of the poor and the 


parlors of the rich.” The present number contains two 


tion will be rewarded with important improvements in | 


the art of training the youthful mind. 


} 
The work before us seems to present a full course | : Boe : ; 
among the six millions of our country’s children and 


of theoretical and practical elementary algebra, in the 
preparation of which the author has consulted the works 
of the ablest writers on the subject. 


metic, to exercise the student in the logic of algebra, 
and smooth his path to the higher branches of mathe- 


matics. The work is well worthy the attention of 


teachers; and we shall not be surprised to find it take | 


the place of Day and Bourdon, to both of which there 
are objections. 


fine embellishments, and a piece of music adapted to the 
family altar. It is edited and published by Rev. D. 
Newell, 126 Nassau-st. We gladly welcome this work 
into the increasing family of periodicals, and trust that, 


, youth, it will find an ample support. 


It appears to un- | 


fold clearly the theory and principles of common arith- | : 
| common sense and true piety. 


We are pleased to see the ‘‘ Old Pilgrim” coming out 
in a new dress, Pilgrim’s Progress is a work of strong 
We see no reason for 
plates—Bunyan’s pictures need no explanation, 

THE LOWELL OFFERING, “ Written, Edited, and 
Published by the Female Operatives employed in the 


| Mills,” is still continued, and the numbers of the cur- 


All the above works are for sale by Swormstedt & | 


Mitchell. 


METHODIST QARTERLY REViEW.—The July number | 


has been received. Its contents are— 
“Art. I. Baptizo—Rev. N. Rounds. 
Policy of the Romish Church. III. Hints on Prophe- 
cy—Rev. A. M. Osbon. IV. The Huguenots—G. P. 
Disosway, Esq. V. Arminian Controversy in the Low 
Countries. 
VII. Critical Notices: 1. Life of Bishop Roberts; 2. 
Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles; 3. Expository 
Notes on the New Testament; 4. Exposition of St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans; 5. Dr. South’s Sermons; 


II. Literary | 


rent volume, so far as issued, have just been received. 
Verily, New England beats every thing. We admire 


| the land of the Pilgrims for its granite hills and granite 


intellects, its cold ice and cold calculations, its scaly 
fishes and scaly notions, its stormy ocean and its restless, 
independent spirit; but, really, we should like, above 
all, to take a look at these “ factory girls.”” We shake 


hands with them in our hearts across the mountains, and 


VI. Dr. Durbin’s Observations in Europe. | 


hope that the “ Lowell Offering”’ will be a blessing both 
to readers and contributors. 


THE AMERICAN BreuicAL REPOSITORY is a valuable 


' quarterly. The July number has reached us, and is 


richly laden with interesting matter. Among its con- 


, tents are the following articles: 


6. M’Culloch’s Universal Gazetteer; 7. The Land of 


Israel; 8. Evidences of Christianity; 9. Narrative of 
y3 


the Texan Santa Fe Expedition; 10. The Old and New | 
Testament connected; 11. Saurin’s Sermons; 12. Gib- | 
bon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; 13. Sa- | 


cred History of the World.” 

It is ornamented with an excellent portrait of one of 
the brightest ornaments of the American Church—Dr. 
Olin. We trust this excellent periodical will be well 


“1. Writings of Martin Luther. 2. The Works of 
Samuel Parr, LL. D., Reviewed. 3. The Ideal of a 
Perfect Pulpit Discourse. 4. Natural History of Man 
in his Spiritual Relations. 5. Extremes of Credulity 


| and Skepticism in History. 6. Exposition of Matthew 


vii, 6. 7. Coleridge’s View of Atonement.” 


THE KNICKERBOCKER is a large monthly magazine, 
published in New York. It is unembellished, and re- 
lies upon its sprightly articles for its charms, 
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THE SUNDAY ScHoorn TEACHER AND BIBLE CLAss 
GUIDE, is the title of a neat periodical, published in 
Boston, and edited by Rev. B. K. Pierce. It is filled 
with interesting matter, useful to all classes, but partic- 
ularly to that one for which it is designed. 


THE CoLUMBIAN LApY’s AND GENTLEMAN’S MAGA- 
ZINE.—This is a monthly published by Israel Post, New 
York, and edited by John Inman. It is richly embel- 
lished, and edited with spirit and ability. 


8 © Ctr 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 

THE New Epriror’s AppRESS.—Having been ap- 
pointed Editor of the Ladies’ Repository, I deem it 
proper to make a brief address to its readers. I trust I 
shall be pardoned for saying that I assume editorial du- 
ties with much reluctance, arising in part from inexpe- 
rience, and in part from the fact that, in yielding obe- 
dience to the voice of the General conference, I have 
been compelled to turn my feet from a path which I had 
hoped to pursue for the remainder of life. I am not, 
however, without consolation, ror the spirit of cheerful 
obedience. Goodness and mercy have followed me thus 


far on the journey of life, and I trust they will coniinue 


to attend me; and since the path to God is through one’s 
own soul, it is of little consequence where I spend the 
residue of my life, so that I obey the voice of the Church, 
which I regard as the voice of God. 

It may not be improper to advert to the character of 
the Repository. I shall thus give information to new 
readers, and hold up a lamp to my own feet. 

The Repository is not theological. I am not espe- 
cially set for the defense and illustration of the Gospel. 
I may, indeed, occasionally give my readers an illustra- 
tion of some doctrine, or a comment on some text, or 
an essay on some precept—I may deem it proper, at 
times, to reprobate a prevailing error, or denounce a 
popular vice; but I aspire not to the high walks of the- 
ological literature. Let it be understood, however, that 
whilst I disavow any pretensions to theology, I do not 
mean to be Atheistical. I shall not regard the fields of 
nature, or of literature, as a deserted dwelling, but as a 
holy temple; and I expect to reach no point where I 
shall lose sight of Him “ who filleth all things.” More- 
over, I intend to have a proper respect for Christianity. 
I must not be expected to teach morality as a heathen, 
but as a Christian; though I may utter the same truth 
as Seneca, yet my teaching shall be in Christ Jesus, as 
the letters of the Greek alphabet are between Alpha and 
Omega. 

I need scarce add that the Repository is not sectarian. 
I rejoice that I stand ona platform high above the arena 
of strife. I have often been pained at the bigotry, and 
jealousy, and suspicion, found in the best portions of 
Zion. I rejoice that there is a broad basis of common 
ground, where parties and sects are forgotten, where 
personal strife is dissolved, sectarian rivalry disannulled, 
mutual jealousies mutually disowned, and where char- 
ity unites all hearts and hands in the love and service of 
God. 

I am thankful, I count myself thrice blessed, that I 
shall never be compelled to descend from this elevated 
ground. I sit in the midst of a beautiful oasis, where I 
may breathe spicy breezes, and pluck delicious clusters, 
and drink from cooling fountains, without ever treading 











the parched desert beneath. How happy am I, since I 
must be an editor, that I never need even allude to the 
troubles which agitate the Church. Whilst others ride 
upon the storm, and raise the waves, I can pour oil upon 
the troubled waters. 

Whilst our monthly is not sectarian, I shall have the 
frankness to acknowledge that it may be tinctured with 
Methodism. Having a Methodist editor, Methodist con- 
tributors, and Methodist patronage, it were strange if it 
did not bear some resemblance to the Methodist family. 
Although our peculiar views may not be distinctly set 
forth, yet they may tincture our thoughts as the chan- 
nel does the stream. 

The Repository is not scientific. True, it will not be 
an ignorant spectator of the progress of philosophy and 
curious research. It may occasionally pass an hour with 
its readers in the cabinet of natural history, and gaze 
with profitable delight upon its dried or polished speci- 
mens. It will be careful, also, that no adventurer shall 
push his daring footsteps into untrodden paths, or bring 
back contributions from nature’s kingdom, to enrich the 
treasury of knowledge, without an attempt to map his 
progress, and herald his return. But that no reader 


|| may be disappointed, let it be understood that the Re- 


pository aims not to discuss scientific topics, or to pro- 
mote philosophical research. 

Our monthly is not a review either of scientific, liter- 
ary, or religious books. Let no one expect in it what 
should be found in the North American Review, or ihe 
Methodist Quarterly. It will endeavor, however, to 
notice, briefly, the works which are issued from the 
press, and-may occasionally give an extended review of 
a new and valuable author. 

The Repository aims to purify the heart, to refine the 
thoughts, to reform the manners, and to gratify that taste 
for pleasing, yet useful reading, which is extending itself 
so rapidly through the community. 

I will endeavor to make it useful. Without solid 
thought and valuable knowledge, the Repository must 
be ephemeral; but it is intended not merely to be read, 
but to be bound and re-read. There are in the minds of 
the membership and ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church immense veins of solid gold, which might be 
wrought month after month into beautiful forms, to adorn 
and enrich the temple of knowledge. 

The Repository aims to be the humble instrument to 
receive and suspend these charming forms before an ad- 
miring country. I wonder that brethren and sisters do 
not write more. Is there nothing in this beautiful world, 
nothing in passing events, nothing in a coming life, 
nothing in an opening future, nothing in God, or Christ, 
or holiness, or heaven: nothing between the footstool and 
the throne of the Almighty, to wake them to high and 
holy meditation ? 

I will strive to make the Repository interesting as well 
as useful—to exhibit truth, and array it in lovely attire. 
The Sermon on the Mount presents sublime truths in 
flowery robes. If I can provide an entrance for useful 
yet unwelcome knowledge through the passions or the 
fancy, will it be wrong to do so? The physician often 
sweetens a bitter pill. I do not, however, deem fiction 
allowable, except within narrow bounds. The Savior’s 
parables are beautiful specimens of moral painting, and 
afford a guide to the use of fiction. When a fancy 
sketch is within the limits of nature, clothed in sim- 
ple language, free from error, and employed for the 
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conveyance of useful truth, I see no objection to its use. 
There is, however, a spiritual epicurism, which, while 
it adorns truth with garlands, does but array it for sacri- 
fice, The vain stories of the fugitive press find no favor 
with me—I deem them highly pernicious, and am aston- 
ished to find them on the tables of some sensible and re- 
They are to the intellectual man what 
distilled spirits are to the animal—they produce a moral 


ligious families. 


intoxication, which disqualifies for useful thought or sal- 
utary feeling. 
than a lunatic, and passes his hours in dreams of rapture 
or of anguish. He can take no pleasure in real scenes, 
and is of little use to his fellow men. Whenever he 
meets with disappointment or difficulty, he wings his 
way to fancy’s airy world. His feelings, too, are per- 
verted. Nature has wisely connected sympathy for the 
suffering with a desire to relieve. Novels break up this 
connection, by presenting objects of sympathy on which, 
as they are imaginary, the desire to relieve cannot be 
expended. I feel hostile to every thing which elevates 


man above the region of common sense, or the ordinary | 
sympathies of human nature. There is truth enough | 
which is amusing, attractive, exalting. We want no | 


fiction for ‘* useful mirth or salutary woe.”” Embracing 
time and eternity, earth and heaven, there is a universe 
of wonderful realities. In the history of man, the mys- 
teries of redemption, the depths of the universe, the light 
of heaven, in the epoch forming revolutions on which we 
enter, have we not enough to wake the passions and 
charm the fancy. No splendid conception in gorgeous 
drapery can please like truth in the garments of God. 
The Repository has gained an enviable reputation. 
Its former editor needs no praise from us. Whilst I 
rejoice that I have the guidance of so gifted a prede- 
cessor, [can but mourn that I must follow him at so 
humble a distance. Though I cannot command the 
warm fancy, the logical acuteness, the refined taste, and 
the modest and master mind which he brought to the 
task, I will not be wanting in indefatigable exertions 


to maintain the Repository in its present elevation. | 


Whether my efforts will be successful, time will deter- 
mine. If our brethren will renew their exertions in ob- 


taining subscriptions, and forwarding contributions, I | 


shall not despair. E.. THOMSON. 


CANTON FEMALE SEMINARY.—This institution con- | 


tinues to prosper. Its catalogue has not reached us; 
but from an interview with our old friends, the excellent 
preceptor and his lady, we learned that it was well 


suziained. We should be surprised if it were not. 


They who bring to the task of educating the young, the 
ability, zeal, and self-devotion of Mr. and Mrs. Goshorn, 
deserve reward. 


NORWALK SEMINARY.—The catalogue of this insti- 


tution for the year ending July, 1844, shows that its ca- 
reer of prosperity has been uninterrupted. The whole 
number of students is three hundred and thirty-six. 


Having retired from our post in that institution, we may | 
Its location is ex- | 
ceedingly eligible, healthy, accessible, and in a lovely 
village, whose population is noted for morality and good | 


be permitted to speak in its praise. 


order. Its faculty is respectable and full—remarkable 
for its harmony, fidelity, and skill in imparting knowl- 
edge. May Norwalk Seminary long live! She has sent 
out many pupils to bless the world. May she send out 
many more! 


The novel reader becomes little better | 


! 








| is filled almost exclusively with original matter. 


CATALOGUE OF THE CORPORATION, FACULTY, AND 
STUDENTS OF TRo¥ CONFERENCE ACADEMY, West 
Pouliney, Vt., for the Academical Year 1844.—Whole 
number of students, two hundred and sixty-one. Thor- 
ough instruction is given to both sexes. We cannot 
doubt that this is one of the best institutions in the land. 
The tuition fees are remarkably low. 


CATALOGUE OF THE OFFICERS AND STUDENTS OF 
THE METHODIST FEMALE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE OF 
CINCINNATI, Onto, for the year 1843-4--—Total num- 
ber of students, two hundred and two. We rejoice to 
find this institution in so healthy a condition. The Pro- 
testant population of the city should render thanks to 
God for his smiles upon our efforts to build up a semi- 
nary in Cincinnati for young ladies. 

GLossoLoGy.—A work under this title is announced 
in London. The author is Dr. B. Ridge, who professes 
to have made one of the most important discoveries since 
the days of Hunter: that certain appearances in parts of 
the tongue indicate the presence of certain diseases, 
and that these parts correspond with certain organs of 
the body. We confess we are slow to believe. 


WE have read with much pleasure a chaste and pithy 
address, delivered before the Circleville Female Semi- 
nary, by the Rev. W. P. Strickland, We give an ex- 
tract below: 

“Much has been said in regard to the inferiority of 
the female intellect. If it be a fact that there is a differ- 
ence between the male and female intellect, that differ- 
ence must not be ascribed to the ancient and exploded 
notion that God has endowed the mind of man with 
greater powers and capacities than that of woman; but 
to the kind of education which they receive, and the 
different circumstances in which they are placed in life. 
This notion is not only antiquated, but an anti-Christian 
notion, for it is only in heathen countries where it pre- 
vails, #* * * * 

‘Contact with questions of an exciting character, and 
participation in the business and strifes of the day, have 
a direct tendency to blunt, if not entirely to destroy 
that purity of sentiment, refinement of feeling, and re- 
tiring modesty, which should ever characterize the fe- 
male mind, and which are at once the honor and crown 
of a virtuous woman.” 


REWARDS OF LITERARY LABor.—M. Thiers received 
100,000 francs for his History of the Revolution, and 
has been awarded 500,000 francs for his History of the 
Consulate and the Empire. 


Tue BELGIANs talk of an iron church in the com- 
mon of Hornu. 


Booxs.—In 1843 there were 5,807 volumes, princi- 
pally translations, published in Italy. 

To READERS.—It will be perceived that this number 
Many 
of the articles are long--too long for our taste or judg- 
ment; but they are all well worthy a patient perusal, and 
we earnestly bespeak it for them. We hope none of our 
readers will fail to read this number through before they 
pronounce upon its merits. 

To CORRESPONDENTS.—Many valuable articles are 
on hand, which are laid over for future numbers. We 
trust the correspondents of the late editor will continue 
their favors to the Repository. We hope, also, that our 
new correspondents will not be weary in well doing. 
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